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HE speech delivered by the German Chancellor, 

Herr Luther, on Wednesday last not only 

deserves serious attention, but plainly calls 
fora reply. He indicated that German policy is quite 
unaffected by the results of the Presidential election, 
and complained, in terms stronger than we have been 
accustomed to hear from Berlin since the War, of the 
procrastination of the Allies in relation to the two 
urgent problems of security and the evacuation of the 
Cologne area. It is impossible to question the justice 
of his complaint. The Allies have placed themselves 
in the wrong, and will remain in the wrong until they 
give Germany the answers and explanations for which 
she has asked. That her offer of a Security Pact 
has as yet been neither accepted nor rejected is a 
comparatively minor grievance, temporarily excusable 
on the ground of the change of government in France. 
Her much more serious and, as it seems to us, perfectly 
legitimate, grievance is that she has never yet received 
any explanation whatever of the apparently gross 
breach of the Treaty of Versailles committed by the 
Allies in January last when they declined to evacuate 
Cologne. There have been vague suggestions about 
Germany’s shortcomings regarding disarmament, but 
ho more than vague suggestions; and as Herr Luther 
said, “to all appearances months of discussion have 
been necessary even to formulate the charges to be made 
against Germany.” On the face of it this is true, 
and our complaint against both the French Govern- 
ment and our own is that they have not put us into a 
position to offer Herr Luther any reply. The British 
public has no idea of what the charges against Germany 
are and cannot even form an opinion as to whether 
their seriousness can be held to justify our patent 
infraction of one of the most important clauses of the 
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Treaty. We are left in a morally untenable position 
by either the mistakes or the procrastination of our 
Government, and Herr Luther is fully entitled to rub 
that fact in. How much longer are we to be at his 
mercy ? 

* * * 

The reimposition by Mr. Churchill of the McKenna 
duties illustrates the serious practical objection which 
exists, and seems likely always to exist, to any attempt 
in this country to impose protective duties. Already 
Mr. Snowden has threatened that if and when a 
Labour Government comes into power again it will 
instantly re-abolish these duties. The threat is hypo- 
thetical in more senses than one, for it is neither 
certain when there will be another Labour Chancellor 
of the Exchequer nor whether, when he arrives, he 
will be so rigid a Free Trader as Mr. Snowden. But 
the mere fact that the threat should be uttered shows 
the danger of even small protectionist experiments 
as long as public opinion in England predominantly 
inclines to Free Trade—as undoubtedly it does. There 
is a protectionist majority in the House of Commons 
at this moment, but it is there only because its leaders 
promised not to introduce a general protectionist 
system during the present Parliament. A great indus- 
trial and exporting country can perhaps adapt its 
industrial system almost equally easily to the conditions 
of either Free Trade or Protection; but it can never 
adapt itself to oscillations between the one and the 
other. The McKenna duties are harmless enough 
in themselves—so long as they need not be regarded 
as the thin end of the wedge—but Mr. Churchill in 
our view is just as wrong in reviving them as Mr. 
Snowden was in abolishing them. Such changes 
cannot fail to add to that general feeling of insecurity 
which is the most serious of the handicaps from which 
the industrial and commercial worlds are suffering. 
It is not as if the British motor industry (for example) 
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were depressed and needed help. On the contrary, 
it is in a most flourishing condition. Why protect 
motors and not cotton or corn mills or corn ? 

* x * 


The critics have not been slow to fasten on the weak 
points of Mr. Churchill’s pensions scheme. Complaint 
is, of course, made of the contributory basis; but 
however desirable a non-contributory system may be 
as an ideal, it is hardly practical politics at the present 
moment. We doubt whether even a Labour Govern- 
ment, if it were in power to-day, could make the State 
pay the whole cost of that large extension which is 
wanted, and which goes, be it noted, far beyond the 
contingencies dealt with by Mr. Churchill. There is a 
strong case for family endowment—a regular income to 
mothers and children, that is to say, and not merely 
widows’ pensions. Some have advocated that this 
should be borne entirely by the Exchequer, but if the 
scheme were universal and the sums paid at all adequate, 
the cost would be prohibitive. A more practical criti- 
cism of the Churchill plan is that the contributions are 
too high. The State’s share should be bigger, and the 
allowances also should be bigger. The proposed 
amount for a widow with three or four children is less, 
as has been pointed out, than most Boards of Guardians 
are accustomed to give. The fund might well be 
relieved, too, of the childless widows. It is not clear 
why a young able-bodied widow with no dependents 
should continue to receive 10s. a week for life. Sir 
William Berridge has even suggested that the result 
may be a diminution in the marriage rate! Another 
minor, but not unimportant, improvement in the scheme 
would be the raising of the age up to which the children’s 
pensions are payable to sixteen. Sixteen is the age 
of independence under the Poor Law, and there are 
hopes that before long, when we become more civilised, 
it will also be the school leaving age. We do not want 
to see the opponents of that reform provided with 
another argument against it. As regards the Old Age 
pensions, the lowering of the age to sixty five, and the 
abolition of the means disqualification, are proposals 
which will be greeted with acclamation by everyone save 
the Die-hards of the Charity Organisation Society. 
ok * * 


The Bulgarian authorities appear now to have got 
the situation well in hand—too well in hand, according 
to some of the reports we receive from unofficial sources. 
No doubt the horrors of the reprisals taken by the 
police and military have been exaggerated. In a 
general panic accompanied by martial law, rumours will 
breed like flies on a dunghill, and we give no credence 
to stories of a general massacre, or of tens of thousands 
of men and women being imprisoned, tortured or 
killed. Nevertheless, it is only too likely that excesses 
have been committed, and we hope that Bulgaria will 
realise the importance of judicial restraint and of 
keeping herself right in the eyes of those whose good 
opinion she values in Western countries. We are not 
entitled, of course, to interfere in Bulgarian domestic 
affairs. But the Bulgarian Government might be well 
advised in their own interests to let British, or American, 
official representatives see from the inside all that is 
going on. The authorship of the Cathedral outrage is 
still uncertain. Despite the daily unearthing of plots 
and the discoveries of incriminating documents, nobody 





can be honestly certain who was at the bottom of the 
business, though it is probable enough that some 
Communists and some Agrarian malcontents and refy. 
gees in Jugoslavia were privy to it. The Bulgarian 
Government has been compelled to declare formally 
that it does not accuse the Serbian Government of 
having encouraged any of these incendiaries. We are 
not sure that any such accusation was ever made; 
but wild reports and misrepresentations spread in 
Belgrade had roused the Jugoslav authorities to anger, 
Now this diplomatic unpleasantness is over, we are 
glad to know that the Jugo-slavs propose to keep the 
Bulgarian refugees who are enjoying their hospitality 
under closer surveillance. 
* * * 


The Report issued by the Court of Inquiry appointed 
to consider the wages to be paid on the construction 
of Weir houses begins by saying that it was no part 
of the Court’s business to pronounce for or against the 
Weir Scheme as such, and then goes on to give it what 
reads like almost unqualified, not to say enthusiastic, 
support. It declares, of course, that the “ Fair Wages” 
clause must apply, and that standard rates must be 
paid, but it denies that building trade rates should 
necessarily be applicable. It suggests that the question 
of the rates could and should be settled by negotiations 
between Messrs. Weir and the Trade Unions to which 
the men to be employed belong—it being assumed that 
most of them will belong to the engineering or ship- 
building unions. It also pronounces in favour of 
“‘ payment by results ’’—a much more dangerous and 
doubtful proposition in view of the fact that opposition 
to that system has been the established policy of the 
building trade workers for generations past. Lord 
Weir has naturally expressed himself as fully satisfied 
with the results of the inquiry ; and equally naturally 
the building trade, employers and workmen alike, has 
expressed its no less definite. dissatisfaction. Mr. 
Cramp, however, the General Secretary of the National 
Union of Railwaymen, who was a member of the 
Court, has signed the Report without qualification, 
and opinion in the Trade Union world is likely to be 
divided. Fundamentally it is a question of the right 
of one industry to invade the domain of another, and 
there is much to be said on both sides. If Lord Weir 
gets his way there will probably be serious trouble 
in certain areas, but if he can come to terms with the 
Unions representing the men whom he employs, it is 
hard to see what the regular building operatives can do. 
They threaten, of course, to strike, but if they do that 
they will merely inflict loss on themselves and their 
employers—with whom they are in complete agreement 
—whilst the work on the Weir houses will not be inter- 
rupted. It is a paradoxical position. On the most 
important question, namely the merits of the Weir 
house as a house, the Report does not attempt to throw 
any light at all. 

* * 

The International Miners’ Federation, at its meeting 
this week, elected Mr. Frank Hodges as its secretary, 
and for the first time set up a permanent office of its 
own. It also received reports from the Miners’ Asso- 
ciations in the various affiliated countries—and very 
Senering reports they were. The slump in the coal 
industry, it was made clear, does not apply to Great 
Britain alone; delegates from most of the European 
countries made much the same complaints. Finally, it 
was decided to enlist the help of the International Labour 
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Office in making an inquiry into the position of the 
coal industry over the whole world. Allegations that 
the slump was due partly to the competition of cheap 
German coal were denied by the German delegates, 
who said that in Germany also the miners were suffering 
from unemployment, and counter-complained of the 
competition of cheap English coal at Hamburg. Even 
if this view is not entirely accepted, it is still manifest 
that the main cause of the bad conditions in the 
coalfields is the general trade slump; for coal is one 
of the commodities most affected, owing to its large 
industrial use, by the ups and downs of trade. Nothing 
will put the world coal industry firmly on its feet 

ain except a general revival of economic prosperity. 
The temporary coal boom here in 1923 was caused 
by the Ruhr occupation, and was only a sign of excep- 
tional sickness elsewhere. 

* * ~ 


Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland grudgingly admitted in 
the House of Commons on Wednesday that for every 
week this year the number of unemployed has been 
reater than in the corresponding week a year ago, 
and that the seasonal improvement usual at this time 
of year is slower in making itself felt. These admis- 
sions, we believe, understate the gravity of the position ; 
for almost certainly the increase in unemployment 
is greater than the rise in the numbers registered at 
the Exchanges. The Minister of Labour, in his 
anxiety to justify his department, has more than 
once shown a tendency to make light of the position, 
and thus to mislead the public. Meanwhile, there 
seems to be no doubt that, even apart from the recent 
change in the formal regulations governing qualifica- 
tion for benefit, the administration of the Exchanges 
is being very greatly tightened up. Older men, 
especially, are finding their claims to benefit exposed 
to very keen scrutiny, and a good many single men 
and women are being struck off. We doubt if the 
Minister’s figure of 11,000 as the number deprived of 
benefit by the new regulations is of real ae. Far 
more are probably being excluded by the general 
tightening process. In so far as this enables bogus 
claims to be weeded out, there naturally can be no 
objection ; but we hear of a good many cases in which 
the applicants are merely being driven from the 
Exchanges to the Guardians. The burden is shifted, 
not lifted, and the position of the applicant is worsened 
to no purpose, and his chance of getting a job 
reduced. 


* * * 


A “fares war”’ is apparently beginning between the 
London "buses and trams owned by the Traffic Combine 
and the “‘independent”’ "bus companies, which have 
now joined forces in an association of their own. The 
“independents” object to the traffic regulations 
enforced by the Ministry of Transport, and their repre- 
sentative has resigned his seat on the London Traffic 
Advisory Committee in protest against its policy. 
Now the “independents” propose to make a cut 
in fares of 25 per cent., in the hope of attracting passen- 
gers from the Combine, and so forcing it to come to 
terms with its rivals. For the moment, this is pleasant 
hearing for the Londoner, who will at least temporarily 
be able to travel more cheaply. But clearly a “ rates 
war’ of this sort is only the prelude to some sort of 
accommodation. There must be some control over 
London traffic if the main thoroughfares are not to be 
made quite impassable by competing ‘buses both filling 
the streets and doing their best to get in one another's 
way. What has to be secured is that the control 


should be enforced in the interests neither of the Com- 
bine nor of the “independents,” but of the public. 

ere is no reason to ascribe superior virtue to either 
of the rival providing groups ; but for the moment we 
are inclined to back the “ independents,” and to give 





some credence to the view that the Ministry is unduly 


‘“* pro-Combine.”” Clearly, the right remedy is for the 
control of London traffic to be vested in the elected 
body responsible for the government of London. But 
a complete solution on these lines awaits the solution 
of the long-postponed problem of the administration of 
Greater London. Disinterested public control, how- 
ever, is in any case what we ought to aim at in the 
policy of the Transport Ministry and in the constitution 
of its Advisory Committee. 


~ *x * 


Last year, an arbitrator’s award fixed the summer 
hours for the building trades at 46}, except where 
local negotiations might lead to an agreement for a 
week of 44 hours. The policy of the master builders 
has been to refuse to make such local agreements ; 
and accordingly hours should have been increased to 
164 with the beginning of summer-time. In London 
and several other districts there was strong opposition 
to this, and the men refused to work more than 44 
hours, which was the standard before last autumn’s 
award. Naturally, the employers called on the men 
to observe the award, and the dispute in London was 
referred, as a test case, to a National Joint Com- 
mission. This has now reported that 46} hours must 
be worked, and presumably the Unions which have 
been standing out will instruct their members to 
accept the decision. To take any other course would 
be a clear breach of the agreement; for the men 
agreed at the time to abide by the award. Breach 
of the agreement on this point would give the master 
builders a right to break it on any other point that 
might suit their convenience. The men may not 
iike the position; but their only way of escaping from 
it is to give due notice of their claim for a revision. 

* » * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Mr. Blythe’s Budget 
may be, as some critics say, less heroic than humdrum 
finance, but in Free State affairs to be humdrum is 
the rarest kind of novelty. And by framing his scheme 
so that everyone gets something, however small, the 
Minister for Finance has done much to disarm opposi- 
tion in the country as well as in the Oireachtas. The 
shilling cut reconciles income-tax payers to increases 
in other burdens, and though the farmers are protesting 
against the new duties on imported articles of wearing 
apparel, the reduction of the sugar tax, the abolition 
of tea duty and the doubling of the agricultural grant 
deprive them of any real grievance on the ground of 
unfair taxation. Mr. Blythe has declared against 
further extensions of protective tariffs, and, according 
to him, the new system is purely experimental and 
will not be continued unless it gives the desired results. 
Clearly the Government have little expectation that 
tariffs will enable native industries to capture the 
home markets, for their calculations are based on the 
assumption that tax remissions will be made good by 
increased revenue from import duties. Sir James 
Craig on his side has concluded an arrangement with 
the British Treasury which means a substantial reduc- 
tion in the contribution his area has to pay under 
the Act of 1920. Though the Belfast Parliament 
has made an excellent bargain, domestic critics are 
not satisfied and the campaign for administrative 
economy is being vigorously pressed. Now that Mr. 
Devlin has at last taken his seat the Opposition, which 
has already popular opinion in its favour, should not 
be long in learning the elements of Parliamentary 
strategy, which hitherto it has lamentably failed to 
master. Only one of his Nationalist colleagues joined 
Mr. Devlin in taking the oath, but the others cannot 
long hold back if the member for West Belfast can 
show that there are solid advantages to be gained 


by entering the Northern Parliament. 
B 
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MONARCHISM AND MILITARISM 


HE election of Field-Marshal von Hindenburg 
as President of the German Republic falsified 
the predictions of all the political prophets 

in Europe. They had failed to make sufficient allow- 
ance for the profound personal affection and respect 
in which the name of Hindenburg is held in millions 
of German homes. It is said that he was elected 
by the women’s vote, by the votes that is to say of 
women who in other elections have not troubled to 
vote at all; and that seems to be likely enough. 
But he must have won also the suffrages of tens of 
thousands of male voters who would not have sup- 
ported any other “ monarchical”’ candidate. Hescems 
to belong very definitely to that rare class of men 
who—like Lord Kitchener and Lord Grey in England 
—without great gifts either of intellect or of oratory, 
capture the hearts and imaginations of their fellow- 
countrymen by the sheer honesty and simplicity of 
their characters and their strange and uncalculated 
ability to represent the very spirit, the almost sub- 
conscious temperament, of the nation to which they 
belong. For that reason it seems to us impossible 
very seriously to deplore the election of this 
** monarchist *’ Field-Marshal, for at any rate his 
signature or assent to any agreement which may be 
arrived at will be more valuable than that of any other 
German. His election, however, has, of course, certain 
minor disadvantages; it is likely to create difficulties 
and misunderstandings abroad, especially in France, 
and since he is a very old man with no knowledge of, 
or taste for, politics, he may become the tool of 
younger, more reactionary, and more unscrupulous 
men. He will take next week the oath of loyalty 
to the Republic and doubtless he will honour his oath 
to the best of his judgment and understanding. But 
he is only an old soldier; he retired from the army 
on the ground of age three years before the War 
began—and now at nearly eighty he is President 
of the Republic ! 

His election has been better received all over the 
world than was to have been expected. Even in 
Paris comment has not been hysterical. The fact. 
indeed, is too obvious to be ignored that his popularity 
in Germany does not imply any increased support 
either for “‘ monarchism ”’ or for “ militarism.’’ Essen- 
tially he is a national, not a military figure. As a 
general he was not a great success—except in one 
single action—and in the later stages of the War he 
was retained in his post of Commander-in-Chief only 
as a figure-head. He wanted to make peace nearly 
a year before the War ended, but was overruled. 
It is Ludendorff, not Hindenburg, who represents 
militarist reaction in Germany; and Ludendorff in 
the first Presidential Election last month polled only 
1 per cent. of the votes cast—as against Hindenburg’s 
46 per cent. It seems to us very important that 
this distinction should be observed and understood 
all over the world. Hindenburg is a general but not 
a militarist, a national hero but not a nationalist fire- 
brand. a monarchist but not a revolutionist. Having 
sworn his faith to the Republic he will lend himself, 
we believe, to no monarchist coup d'état. We do not 


think that it is a bad thing that he should be President 
of the German Republic. 


If he keeps faith—and that 


may surely be expected of him—his Presidency will 
to a great extent disarm and disable monarchist 
propaganda. 

Even, however, if that were not so, we cannot see 
that it is any business of ours, or of any other foreign 
country, to attempt to dictate or interfere with any 
form of government which Germany may choose to 
adopt. Any attempt at such interference cannot 
fail to produce precisely that mentality in Germany 
which it is most desirable to prevent. A proud and 
intrinsically powerful nation like the Germans cannot 
be successfully bullied ; and if we show any inclination 
to bully them we shall succeed only in strengthening 
—as M. Poincaré did—the forces of militarism and 
It is necessary also to keep very clear in 
distinction between ‘“* monarchism” 
For obvious reasons they tend 
fundamental reason 


reaction. 
our minds the 
and ‘“ militarism.” 
be associated, but there is no 
for such an association. The most “ militarist” 
nations in Europe at the present moment are the 
French and Polish Republics, neither of which exhibit 
the slightest tendency towards monarchism. Great 
Britain, on the other hand, which is so monarchistic 
that it does not even possess a republican movement, 
is certainly one of the least ‘ militarist ’’ nations in 
the world. It is natural that the two things should 
be confused in regard to Germany, because the Hohen- 
zollerns were always the symbol of militarism. Never- 
theless, even in Germany the distinction is important. 
In face of a revival of “ militarism” in Germany 
the Allies would certainly be obliged to take strong 
action; but if it should turn out—as' most likely it 
will—that the Germans prefer, as we do, a Constitu- 
tional Monarchy to a Republic, there will be no reason 
either for panic or even for protest. Their form of 
government should not, and does not, concern us at 
all—provided, at any rate, that they do not propose 
to abandon that essential condition of democracy, 
the popular control of policy through the public purse. 
And that is out of the question. There is no instance 
in history of a democracy surrendering its financial 
prerogatives even to the most popular of monarchs or 
dictators. Let Germany have a King or an Emperor if 
she wants one; it matters not at all to us. 

The important point is that we have neither any 
right nor any need to concern ourselves with these 
questions. In the long run Germany will choose 
her own form of Government and select whom she 
pleases as President or King. We are concerned only 
with her external policy, and are more likely to be 
able to influence that policy in the direction we desire 
if we abstain from superfluous and fundamentally 
futile criticism of her internal arrangements. At 
the present moment what is more desirable than any- 
thing else is that the German Government should 
pursue and press its project of a Western Pact, solemnly 
guaranteeing the present frontiers of France and 
Belgium. That, as we have said before, seems to us 
to be by far the most satisfactory and hopeful pro 
posal that has been made since the War in connection 
with the problem of “security.”. The voluntary 
assent of Hindenburg to such a Pact should dispose of 
French fears if anything can do so. 

The chief danger of the moment is of course that 
certain Parisian publicists like ‘ Pertinax”’’ may 
persuade the French people—or at least the French 
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Government—that the election of Hindenburg signifies 
the re-enthronement of militarism in Germany and 
that Germany’s signature is accordingly valucless. 
There would follow no doubt fresh proposals, likely 
to be favoured by M. Briand, for a new anti-German 
t on the lines of that which Mr. Lloyd George 
offered to M. Briand at Cannes. There was reason 
at that moment for such a pact. There is none now. 
And we hope that if any such proposal is revived the 
British Government will not lose a moment in rejecting 
it in the most definite and unmistakable language. 
Any sort of “ anti-German ” agreement between France 
and England concluded in the year 1925 could not 
fail to produce bad results and to prolong the period 
of enmities and disorganisation in Europe. Germany 
must be a willing party to any Pact that can have 
real value. Otherwise it will not be supported by 
British public opinion. Mr. Chamberlain is reported 
to be in favour of some sort of one-sided arrangement 
with France. If the report is true, we trust that his 
colleagues in the Cabinet will override him and oblige 
him to pursue the only policy which offers any real 
prospect of peace and security in Western Europe. 
If Hindenburg will publicly acknowledge by his sig- 
nature the permanence of the present eastern frontiers 
of France, the peace of Europe will be better assured 
than it ever has been in the lifetimes of most of us. 


* UMPH !”’ 
M~ CHURCHILL’S first Budget is an essay in his 


quieter vein. There are no dazzling adventures, 

no flights into Utopian finance, and even the big 
drum is beaten rather softly. The keynotes of the Chan- 
cellor’s statement on Tuesday were faith, hope and charity, 
judiciously blended to give his hearers the impression that 
the Treasury is presided over by an optimistic, honest, 
prudent, sympathetic and constructive statesman. His 
Budget is hailed by some of the commentators as a popular 
Budget. Is it? We are not quite clear what degree of 
enthusiasm is implied in the epithet, or how widely it is 
supposed to be felt : but we doubt whether many bonfires 
are going to be lit in Mr. Churchill’s honour. We should 
say the general verdict is “‘ Umph!” 

When the items come to be analysed, it will be seen that 
there is a fly in nearly everybody’s ointment. The reduc- 
tion of sixpence in the standard rate of income-tax had been 
generally expected. A vigorous Press campaign had 
taught the poor that an easing of this burden was as neces- 
sary for their welfare as for that of the rich. The bolder 
kind of teachers argued that a remission of sixpence was 
of comparatively little value, that we must have a shilling 
off if trade was to be effectively stimulated. The more 
cautious kind showed that not even so enterprising a person 
as Mr. Winston Churchill could, under present financial 
conditions, achieve the shilling, which would mean in a 
full year the loss of over £60,000,000 to the revenue. And 
so the income-tax payers were prepared to make the best 
of their sixpenny reduction. But many of them are shocked 
to find that against this little gain they have got to set the 
loss involved in the new Insurance Scheme, with its in- 
creased contributions of fourpence a week in respect of 
men, and twopence in respect of women. Similarly, what 
‘s saved in the reduced rate of super tax is balanced, on 
paper, by the increase in death duties, though, looked at 
from the individual’s standpoint, there may be an advantage 
in the readjustment. Those with more moderate incomes, 
the salary-earner, and particularly the humbler middle-class 






taxpayers, stand to benefit in a small, but sure, way, and 
it is to them, no doubt, that the Budget will make the 
strongest appeal. We need not debate how far it was 
the Chancellor’s natural altruism, and how far a sound 
Party instinct that led him to this relief; but it is, pre- 
sumably, a good stroke from an electioneering point of 
view. The new indirect taxes are a curiously mixed bag. 
The McKenna duties are to be reimposed—a foolish 
decision, we think. There was a case for not repealing 
them last year; there is little case for bringing them back 
now, especially in view of Mr. Snowden’s immediate warning 
that the Labour Party would seize the first opportunity 
of taking them off again when it returned to power. Such 
a game of “ pull devil, pull baker ” cannot possibly be in 
the real interest of any industry. The Labour threat applies 
also, we suppose, to the new luxury duties on hops and silk. 
The former is a bagatelle, estimated to bring in £250,000 
in a full year. The latter promises something more sub- 
stantial. It is, as Mr. Churchill waggishly puts it, an 
*‘ optional duty which no man or woman need pay unless 
he or she chooses.” But there is not much doubt what 
the woman will choose. She will grumble, but she will pay 
the extra price for her silk stockings out of what she has won 
on the income-tax, and the Exchequer will get its estimated 
£4,000,000 this year, and £7,000,000 in 1926. Finally, 
there are the preference duties on Empire wines and tobacco 
and sugar—the tribute paid by Mr. Churchill the Free 
Trader to his Protectionist friends. They are accepted 
grudgingly, we gather, as an inadequate instalment of that 
grand policy of tariffs to which the Die-hards are bent on 
committing the Conservative Party. 

After these concessions and reliefs, real or supposed, 
deserved or undeserved, to various sections of society, 
Mr. Churchill comes to his plan for helping the great mass 
of the working-class. The Government’s pension scheme 
is designed, he says, to give additional security to the 
home of the wage-earner against exceptional misfortune, 
and, of course, in so far as it does give that it is to be 
commended. We have no desire to question Mr. Churchill’s 
sincerity in this matter, or to refuse him credit for his 
enlargement of the National Insurance system. But 
there are some criticisms to be made. Widows’ pensions 
and the lowering of the Old Age Pension age were both 
badly needed—and so also is burial benefit, which is absent 
from the scheme. There will, of course, be complaints 
that the amounts of 10s. for a widow, 5s. for the first 
child and 38s. for others up to the age of fourteen are 
not sufficient. And there will be still stronger complaints 
that both the widows’ and the old age pensions are to be 
made contributory. Theoretically, we believe that the 
wage-earners should not have to contribute for these 
emergencies, but it would obviously be crying for the 
moon to expect a Conservative Government to find the 
necessary money entirely from the Exchequer, even were 
it favourable to the non-contributory principle. In the 
circumstances, we may judge that it is better to have a 
modest beginning on a contributory basis than to have 
nothing at all. But that does not mean that the contri- 
butions will be popular with the workers. Nor do we 
believe it to be true, as Mr. Churchill asserts, that they 
can quite easily afford this extra deduction from their 
weekly wages. The sum may sound trifling to the Treasury 
or in the House of Commons ; it sounds, and it is, a great 
deal in the factory or the workman’s home. There is 





a strong case, as Mr. Lloyd George said, for the State 
bearing a far larger share of the cost, having regard to the 
heavy contributions falling at present upon both employers 
and workers. The Opposition will fight—and fight justly 
—for that when the Bill embodying the proposals comes 


before the House. 
Taken as an whole, Mr. Churchill’s Budget is an ingenious, 
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plausible and dubious piece of work. It does not indulge 
in any experiment such as raiding the sinking fund or 
funding pensions, nor does it count on German reparations ; 
but it takes some risks. It cannot be called a “class” 
budget, but it does, as is natural considering its Tory 
authorship, lean to the side of the rich rather than of 
the poor. Ideally, we think, there should be no remission 
of taxation at this moment (or, if there were to be any, 
it should be confined to the lower range of incomes) ; 
there is need of a larger expenditure on social services, 
and particularly on education, which is shamefully starved. 
Death duties, income-tax, super-tax are the first and most 
obvious sources of revenue with which to meet that expendi- 
ture. And to supplement, or set against, these there are 
possibilities of economies in certain departments of State, 
and notably in the Admiralty. Mr. Churchill said last 
Tuesday that we ought to aim at a net reduction in the 
supply expenditure of £10,000,000 a year. We hope that 
is not a merely pious expression of opinion on his part, 
but that he will set to work in earnest at this reduction— 
in the proper quarters and not on Geddes Committee lines. 
But, for the present, it is useless to discuss ideal budgets. 
Mr. Churchill has taken the practical course of “‘ encouraging 
enterprise by the relief of taxes on incomes.” We can 
only pretend to a moderate optimism about his chances of 
success. 

Nor are our hopes very much raised by that other declara- 
tion of policy which was so prominent a feature of the 
Budget statement. Mr. Churchill defended his precipitate 
return to the gold standard with great vigour, and he has 
doubtless satisfied the financial purists and the bankers, 
and perhaps a good many of what The Times calls the 
“commonsense men of business.” But he has taken a 
risk which plenty of other commonsense people deprecate 
and which is widely feared in the industrial world. The 
President of the Federation of British Industries, discussing 
the probable effects of this restoration, anticipates that we 
shall be faced, ‘‘ for a time at least, with an increase in the 
present difficulties of our export trade, which is already 
suffering from a greater rise in the value of the pound than is 
justified by the relative level of sterling and gold prices. 
The high exchange value of the pound naturally increases the 
prices of British goods in the currencies of other countries. 
This temporary burden on export trade will only be removed 
either by a rise in American—i.e., in gold prices—or a fall 
in British prices.” Clearly the policy cannot be regarded 
as an immediate advantage to industry, whatever it may be 
in the long run. The strongest argument for it is that it 
has been so pressed for and so generally expected, that 
we may as well take the plunge and get it over, hoping 
for the best from the present doubtful situation in America 
and looking forward to the establishment of a controlled 
currency. Mr. Churchill’s faith is robust enough to make 
him believe that the return to the gold standard “ will 
facilitate the revival of international trade and of inter- 
Imperial trade.” Our own faith only enables us to say 
“ Umph ! ” 


M. BRIAND’S FOREIGN POLICY 
Paris, April 27th. 

' , JHEN that I was a little boy there was a game 

whose name I have forgotten, if I ever knew it. 

It was played in a flat box with a glass lid, and 
the object was, by turning the box in all directions, to 
guide three balls through a palisaded labyrinth to the 
centre where three holes awaited them. With care one 
could get one ball into its hole ; with skill one could bring 
two balls to their holes ; but it required a rare combination 
of care, skill, and luck to bring the three balls definitively 


—— 


to their holes. As one entered, another would 

in the most tantalising manner. When two were broughj 
to their resting-place, the tilting of the box, which wa 
nevertheless necessary to encourage the third towany 
its destination, sent the first two flying. It was on the 
whole an exasperating game, but it was one about whig 
many fine sententious remarks might be made, and mor 
drawn for nearly all occasions. 


Let not the reader suppose that I am entering a domaiy 
in which my colleague “Y. Y.” disports himself so pleas. 
antly. It is of foreign policy that I would continue y 
write. The three balls are France, Germany and England, 
When France and England are in something like accon, 
Germany darts away. When Germany and Englanj 
are about to be aligned, France is rolling backwards frop 
the centre. If ever France and Germany are prepared 
to settle down side by side, there is a danger that Englanj 
will shoot off at a tangent. The diplomatists need a steady 
hand and must be favoured by circumstances to achiey 
a purpose which has been often thwarted. Yet, delicate 
as the task may prove to be, there is now some hope of 
agreement. 


The British Government has abandoned the traditional 
policy of keeping the two principal Powers of the Continent 
apart. It has accepted the idea of a Franco-Germa 
rapprochement, realising that such a rapprochement js 
perhaps the only alternative to a renewal of strife in Europe 
—to which England, in spite of all contentions to th 
contrary, inexorably belongs. It has set its seal upon 
the project of Herr Stresemann—if indeed it did not 
originate that project. The coming of M. Caillaux to 
power has not frightened Downing Street. In so far a 
M. Caillaux may assist in the cessation of the Continental 
feud, he is welcomed. But it is not, of course, M. Caillaux 
who is at the Quai d’Orsay. It is M. Briand. M. Briand 
in accepting the post of Foreign Minister in the Painlevé 
Cabinet insisted that he should have a free hand. M. 
Painlevé is Prime Minister, but just as M. Caillaux wil 
brook no interference in his own department, so M. Briand 
must be allowed to conduct international negotiations 
as completely master—chez lui. He has restored to grace 
M. Philippe Berthelot, who for many years was the nearest 
French counterpart of a Foreign Office permanent official, 
but who was suspended from his functions by M. Poincaré 
because of the aid he was alleged to have furnished his 
brother in the unfortunate affair of the Banque Industrielle 
de Chine. It would be folly to hark back to that painful 
episode ; it is certain that France has never found a more 
able Director at the Quai d’Orsay, one with more know 
ledge or more resources, than M. Berthelot. He should 
be of great service to M. Briand, to France, and to Europe. 


Particularly must one remember the personal position 
of M. Briand. He has had much experience. He is no 
novice, as were certain other Foreign Ministers. He i 
not likely to plunge headlong into adventures. He wil 
not give an impression of naiveté. His policy will be 
well balanced. It is no secret that having been Prime 
Minister seven times he is desirous of becoming Prime 
Minister for the eight time, but he has enjoyed power 
often enough to be able to wait for the opportune moment. 
He has need of a triumph. If he can bring off something 
which his predecessors failed to bring off, he is assured of 
reaching once more the Présidence du Conseil. In spite 
of the opposition of the Socialists to him when he was 
charged with the construction of a new Cabinet a fortnight 
ago, he could doubtless have constructed a Cabinet which 
might have lived for some time with the support of the 
Centre and even of the Right, and the grudging support 
of the Left. But he foresaw that its existence would 
precarious and his chances of accomplishing anything 
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in the present Parliament would have been destroyed. 
In entering a Painlevé Cabinet he has compelled the 
Socialists to accept him, and when, sooner or later, M. 
Painlevé goes the way of all political flesh in France, 
M. Briand may succeed him. His tendency therefore 
will be to show himself a man of the Left. 

His recent past helps him. Was it not M. Briand who 
was on the point of obtaining a Franco-British pact at 
Cannes when he was upset at the beginning of 1922 by 
M. Millerand and displaced by M. Poincaré? He took 
care then that in falling he should fall to the Left, for the 
future was, as he perceived, to the Left. Nor did he dis- 
dain to become the emissary of M. Herriot at Geneva, 
and the Protocol to which the Left still pins its faith (and 
which even the Right, as may be seen in the articles of 
the Temps, regards with favour) is chiefly his work—or 
at least he has associated himself prominently with that. 
measure. The formula of security, arbitration, and dis- 
armament, is a French formula of which M. Briand may 
not be the author but is the advocate. One of the numerous 
apocryphal remarks which are fastened on statesmen during 
a Ministerial crisis is that attributed to M. Briand: “I 
must go further to the Left than anyone else, because 
Ihave my peace to make with the Left.” 

Nevertheless M. Briand must be guided by two other 
considerations. The first is that although he cannot 
afford to provoke the hostility of the Left, the Bloc des 
Gauches, as it has existed for ten months, is breaking up, 
and the centre of political gravity is a little more to the 
Right. It is his business therefore to examine all Nation- 
alist objections and to reconcile so-called patriotism and 
peace. In the second place, although it is still possible 
to make some play with the Protocol, mere play is not 
sufficient, and if M. Briand desires a practical solution, 
as indeed he does, he must take heed of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
rejection of the Protocol and must orient his steps in the 
direction of a Franco-German pact to which England will 
be a third party. So we come to a promising point of 
departure for the negotiations which are about to begin 
in a more active sense, and which will at first doubtless 
be confined to France and England. A Franco-German 
pact, though it is the only solid basis of a European under- 
standing, cannot be accepted in its crude form. It must 
be covered up and camouflaged by a Franco-British agree- 
ment. The presence of Great Britain is essential. It 
will not be long, if all goes well, before M. Briand and 
probably M. Painlevé are in London. 

The other day M. Auguste Gauvain, the most distinguished 
French writer on foreign affairs, attacked me in the Journal 
des Débats for a phrase which I used in Toe New STATESMAN. 
That he should have found it necessary to pay me courteous 
personal compliments, only intensified his horror that this 
review should have declared that the world is governed 
by commonsense and not by treaties. It is doubtless 
regrettable, especially from the point of view of those who 
hold the Versailles Treaty to be sacrosanct, that in these 
democratic days peoples will first inquire into the merits 
of a dispute before allowing themselves to be embarked 
on some military enterprise; but whether we like it or 
not, it is the simple expression of an obvious truth that, 
in the last resort, neither the Versailles Treaty nor any 
pact or protocol which may now be elaborated will compel 
# nation to throw its weight on the side of what, at a given 
moment, may appear to be a territorial or a political 
Injustice. Certainly commonsense is a relative expression, 
and what may seem to be commonsense to one country 
may look like folly to another. Still, that national instinct 

which may conveniently be called commonsense must 
necessarily play its part in the interpretation and execution 
of treaties; and M. Briand as well as British statesmen 
would do well to remember in the coming conversations 


that nothing worth while can be accomplished by the 
elaboration of documents which do not perfectly correspond 
to the sentiments of their peoples. That is why there is 
much in the recent proposals of pacts and protocols (to 
say nothing of the Covenant itself) which may hereafter 
prove to be illusory, and therefore to a greater or lesser 
extent mischievous. When all is said and done, the true 
foundation of European peace is precisely a Franco-German 
rapprochement. 

M. Briand must, however, proceed with the utmost 
caution. It would be idle to disguise the difficulties. The 
French Foreign Minister has already with some force 
insisted on certain obligations of England which are to 
be found in the Versailles Treaty. He has notably intimated 
that Article 44 has the value of a veritable pact of security. 
Articles 42 and 48 call for the permanent demilitarisation 
of Rhineland and of a zone on the other side of the Rhine, 
and Article 44 declares that any breach of these provisions 
will be taken as an act of hostility against the Allies. 
Without such a breach the invasion of France may be 
regarded as practically impossible, and in the event of 
such a breach England is held to have committed herself 
to intervention. Nor must demilitarisation (for the 
observance of which no specific machinery is provided) 
be confounded with neutralisation, for neutralisation of 
these territories would effectively prevent France from 
sending assistance to, say, Poland. There is likely to 
be some controversy over these and other clauses, which 
already bind England, as it would seem, to France. 

The objections to any fresh arrangements are considered 
to be numerous and important in France. If they add 
nothing to the Versailles Treaty they tend to weaken it, 
inasmuch as they lay emphasis on some of the provisions 
of the treaty and omit other provisions which thus are 
automatically relegated to a second zone and by impli- 
cation are nullified. It is all very well, say the French, 
to state that the voluntary signature of Germany is better 
than her forced signature, but if in pledging herself anew 
to respect the Western frontiers she suggests that her 
Eastern frontiers are subject to revision, then the Treaty, 
far from being strengthened, is in reality destroyed. France 
is not disposed to forget her promises to Poland, not merely 
because she has a sense of loyalty, but because she is afraid 
that a diplomatic (or a subsequent military) triumph 
against Poland would be the precursor of a fresh diplomatic 
attack on France. 

The delicacy of M. Briand’s task is extreme. He must 
stand firm for German disarmament and the evacuation 
of Cologne will therefore be postponed. He must demand 
the preliminary entry of Germany into the League. But 
he has unquestionably exceptional ability, and he has the 
strongest desire to bring the negotiations respecting security 
to a satisfactory conclusion. It is possible, though still 
doubtful, that if the elbows of the statesmen are not nudged 
too rudely, the three balls will in the end find their three 
holes. Sistey HupDD1EsTON. 


PEACE AND GOOD WILL IN 


INDUSTRY 


NDER the above title, there have just been pub- 

| lished the three speeches made by Mr. Baldwin 
this March. Together they make up an eloquent 

and characteristically simple plea for co-operation of 
employers and workers towards the solution of our indus- 
trial problems. There is in them, as Mr. Baldwin himself 
says, nothing new. They derive their importance from 
the fact that their author is both Prime Minister, with an 
overwhelming parliamentary majority behind him, and a 


man of long experience as an employer in one of our most 
c 
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vital industries. If Mr. Baldwin is prepared to lead the 
Conservative Party along the paths of industrial co-oper- 
ation, who is to say him nay ? 

The Prime Minister’s speeches were made in March of 
this year; but now, less than two months later, the situation 
has substantially changed. Their appearance in book 
form coincides with the presentation by one of the most 
influential bodies of British employers of a schedule of 
demands which strikes at the root of the chief concession 
won by Labour in recent years. The engineering employers 
have demanded the abolition of the eight hours day. 

Strictly speaking, indeed, the eight hours day has never 
been established in the engineering industry or in many 
others of our leading industries. The engineers have a 
working week of forty-seven hours, which involves eight 
and a half hours’ work on five days of the week, with a 
half-holiday on the sixth day. But the forty-seven hours 
week, while it is not all that the Trade Unions have 
demanded, does stand in a very real sense for the con- 
cession, in principle, of the historic claim for the eight 
hours day. The Washington International Convention 
of 1919 proposed to fix the maximum working week in any 
country at forty-eight hours; the forty-seven hours week 
is an adaptation ef the same principle to British conditions. 

Since the trade slump began in 1920, wages have been 
progressively cut down in every industry; but, apart 
from a few isolated exceptions, the eight hours day has 
remained untouched. There has been through the past 
four years no important attack upon it in any service 
except agriculture. The position, of course, is different 
abroad, where largely owing to Great Britain’s failure to 
ratify the Washington Convention, hours of labour have 
been increased as well as real wages reduced. But it 
seemed that, in this country at least, it was recognised 
even by employers that the maximum working week of 
forty-seven, or at most forty-eight, hours had come to stay, 
as almost the only abiding result of the season of “ recon- 

struction” after the war. It was generally recognised that, 
whereas the Trade Unions would agree, under pressure, to 
reductions in wages without a struggle, any attack on the 
post-war settlement of the hours question would provoke 
the most determined resistance. 

Wages, then, were reduced, and hours of labour left 
untouched, In the engineering and metal industries, 
which were hit hardest of all by the slump, the wage reduc- 
tions were exceptionally severe, and the workers were 
persuaded to accept them by the promise that lower 
wage costs would result in the speedy recovery of trade. 
We all know to-day that this result has not been secured. 
Engineering and shipbuilding are still in a state of abnormal 
depression, and those allied industries, such as coal and 
iron and steel manufacture, which showed a temporary 
recovery owing to conditions abroad, have slipped back 
into their precarious condition of four years ago. The 
plain fact is that on the Continent labour conditions have 
worsened at least as rapidly as here, so that this country 
has reaped no competitive advantage by the policy of 
lower wages, which has, in addition, made matters worse 
in the home market. 

Employers in the metal and mining industries generally 
recognise that there is no more to be achieved by reducing 
wages, which have already sunk to the lowest point the 
workers are likely to tolerate. But the quest for means 
of lowering costs remains as energetic as ever. The 


obvious line of next attack is a demand for an increase in 
the hours of labour, with the double object of getting more 
work for the same wage, and of wiping out the extra charge 
incurred by paying for a certain amount of indispensable 
work at overtime rates. For there are “ rush” jobs, and 
busy times and factories, even in an industry which is 
abnormally depressed. 
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While, therefore, the railway companies and employer 
in certain other industries in which wages have remained 
relatively high are claiming wage reductions in order to 
create a “balance” between sheltered and unsheltereg 
trades, the “ unsheltered ” employers are now moving op 
to the attack on hours. Coal-owners, as well as engineers, 
have now taken this decisive step. The same arguments 
that served in support of wage reductions are again put 
forward; it is urged that a longer working week will redress 
the balance between British industry and its competitors, 
and enable the export trades to be restored. But, again, 
there is no guarantee that each step we take will not be 
paralleled by similar steps abroad, so as to leave the com. 
petitive position once more the same, and all the workers 
concerned, both here and abroad, living under conditions 
worsened to no good economic purpose. 

The logical culmination of this process is the driving down 
of wages to starvation level, and the increasing of hous 
so as to absorb all chance of leisure, in every European 
country, not in order that more may be produced, but in 
an insane competition to reduce production costs which 
will at the same time destroy the market for goods and 
increase the nui.ber of the unemployed in every industrial 
country. We suggest, not that this conclusion will be 
reached, but that it is the tendency in the procedure which 
is at present being followed over the greater part of Europe. 

In such a situation, Mr. Baldwin makes his plea for 
** peace and good will.” The state, he says, can do little 
for industry ; neither the Conservatives nor the Labour 
Party can do much to cure unemployment. Industry 
must help itself; and the means to its salvation must be 
the setting aside of industria] strife, and the devising of 
a truly co-operative relationship between employer and 
worker, who together are to hold the politician and the 
intellectual—the distinction is the Prime Minister’s—at 
arm’s length. 

Co-operation—on what terms? Good will—how stimu- 
lated ? The employers in the cotton trade have just 
rejected the operatives’ claim for any sort of compensation 
for the adoption of systematic short time, which maintains 
profits and reduces wages. They have also so far excluded 
the Unions from any share in the conference of all the other 
sections which is at present studying the future of the 
industry. The shipyard employers, more wisely, have 
invited the Unions to a joint inquiry; but the far larger 
Engineering Employers’ Federation appears to be bent 
on picking a quarrel. Reports of the joint inquiry which 
has been proceeding in the coal industry do not suggest 
that it has so far done much to further the good relations 
which Mr. Baldwin quite sincerely desires. 

Indeed, how should it? Those who are at the head of 
our great industries appear almost universally to accept 
the view that the only possible course, in face of the con- 
tinued slump, is to carry still further the policy, already 
formed with disastrous results, of competitive lowering 
of the wages and conditions of labour. The workers do 
not accept this view ; they see clearly enough that it leads 
down into a bottomless abyss of poverty. There is no 
possibility of any good will, or of any peace save an 
enforced acquiescence between the Trade Unions and 
organised bodies of employers who are bent on pursuing 
this policy. 

It is true that the Unions, which, after all, do not 
control industry, have not plainly and unequivocally 
pointed out an alternative course. Usually, they reply to 
the employers that their wages are too low, and their 
hours too long already, and point to the fact that, in 
relation to wages, dividends have been very well main- 
tained despite the slump. Only in exceptional cases, 
such as the coal industry, are they led on to suggest that, 
if the service as it is cannot afford good conditions, it must 
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be so organised that it can, by some change in its ownership 
or control. The miners can plead for unification under 
national ownership as an obvious help to more economical 

uction ; but for most workers, and especially for the 
engineers, proposals for national ownership have a far-away 
sound, and have to be argued for on a more theoretical 
basis. They scarcely enter, therefore, into current con- 
troversies about wages and conditions. 

It is clear, however, that, unless we are to sink gradually 
into the abyss which the workers fear, some alternative 
policy must be developed. Even if the decline of British 
working-class standards of living could be shown to be 
inevitable, which it cannot, there would be no prospect 
of its being accepted without a desperate struggle. The 
attempt to lower standards connotes, not co-operation 
between employers and workers, but a great intensification 
of conflict. Joint committees of inquiry, if they are meant 
by employers as ways of inducing the workers to accept 
worse conditions, will not induce good will, but increase 
antagonism. Offers of co-operation which are really 
attempts to get something for nothing make, not for indus- 
trial peace, but for embitterment. 

We were glad of the chance to re-read Mr. Baldwin’s 
speech at leisure. But he does not help us; for he does 
not touch one single vita] issue of to-day. He merely 
pleads for good will and peace, without facing any of the 
difficulties which are in the way, or even hinting that real 
co-operation involves a drastic remodelling of industrial 
relationships, a new principle in allotting the proceeds of 
industry, or a new social valuation of business enterprise. 
He says not a word to indicate that the present tendency 
to worsen wages and conditions must be stopped before 
the co-operation which he seeks can even begin. Perhaps 
he does not see this ; perhaps he is afraid to face it ; per- 
haps he thinks that a decline in British standards of living 
is inevitable. He does not tell us, and therefore he helps 
us no more than the sincere preacher who only tells us to 
be good, without facing the problems of discovering wherein 
goodness lies. If Mr. Baldwin means business, he must 
address himself to those who believe that the salvation 
of British industry lies in reducing the standards of the 
British workers, and especially to those who are launching 
this latest campaign to increase the hours of labour. Good 
will, we know, is a powerful force, and much could be done 
by its means to increase our national efficiency in production. 
But it must have solid foundations in agreement as to the 
general course to be pursued. That agreement is lacking 
to-day; and no praises of virtue, however honest, weigh 
in the balance against the hard fact that employers’ associa- 
tions are stil] using all their strength in holding and beating 
down the standards of employment. The next time Mr. 
Baldwin makes a speech, perhaps he will be more particular, 
and address a few home truths to Sir Allan Smith and his 
colleagues of the Engineering Employers’ Federation. 


ON GOING ABROAD 


HE worst of going abroad is that the feeling of 
being abroad does not last beyond a few days 
unless one goes still further abroad to a new place. 

How exciting is the first day even in Dieppe, with houses 
of a different shape and a different colour from the houses 
to which one is accustomed and with the names and 
the trades of the shopkeepers all seeming novel and fan- 
tastical! How much more charming still is Italy, with 
the shop-fronts painted all over with words ending in 
o” and “ia” and “a.” Even such a word as “ botti- 
glieria”” seems to speak of a wine-bar in wonderland, 
and every jeweller’s and haberdasher’s and silk-merchant’s 
gives as much pleasure to the fancy as if it were a shop 


discovered under the ocean with a merman for shopwalker 
and a concourse of mermaids serving at the counters. 
The look of the streets is so strange that one walks through 
them with a kind of secret smile. The policemen are 
different. The cabs are different. The boys selling 
lottery-tickets on the pavements, the Fascisti lurching 
along in their black shirts, the monks in their sandals, 
are all figures that break in with the effect of surprise on 
common experience, and for a few days one almost mistakes 
novelty for Paradise. For a few days one even finds 
oneself assiduously going into churches in a spirit of 
exaltation simply because they are not the churches of 
the city in which one lives. As for food, how charming, 
if it is edible, is the first meal after one’s arrival in a strange 
town! I confess I am incapable of criticising the food 
in a foreign country—always excepting such dishes as 
boiled mussels, braised lettuces, etc.—for twenty-four 
hours after arrival. Even the vin ordinaire—which, 
to be quite honest, is usually no better than the cheapest 
wine at an English wine-merchant’s—seems worth a com- 
pliment at the first two meals, and, if one is of a romantic 
disposition, it may be a month or more before one dis- 
covers how bad it is. Time passes, however, and, even 
though abroad, we begin to feel at home. Things no longer 
please us merely because they are novel. We pass the 
shops with as little interest as if they bore above their 
windows such acqustomed inscriptions as ‘* Family Butcher,” 
** Stationer,”’ or “ Italian Warehouseman.” We cease to 
notice that the policemen look different from any other 
policemen. The trams no longer excite us by their unusual 
colour and design The streets become our familiar walks. 
We find it extraordinarily easy to pass a church without 
going inside. The flavour of the food becomes monotonous. 
Our palate recovers its rectitude, and becomes critical of 
the wines. We realise that we were the victims of an 
illusion, and that we could have preserved the illusion 
only by going further and reviving it in another country 
or, at least, in another town. I am not sure that the illus- 
ion is worth having at the price, but many men have become 
nomads in pursuit of it, travelling from country to country 
as though no country could be delightful after it was 
known. They are lovers of the surface, easily enamoured 
of many places, but passionately in love with none. They 
hanker after China and Arabia, because they were not 
born there. If they had been born in China or Arabia, 
they would have hankered after England, and a week-end 
at Brighton would have seemed to them like an episode 
in a legend. A great deal of travel, indeed, is little more 
than restlessness—a continual pursuit of novelty of sen- 
sation—and springs from the dread of the boredom of 
custom. It is as if a man wished to sit on a painted horse 
—and on a new kind of painted horse every day—in a 
perpetual merry-go-round. 

There are, I know, profounder pleasures to be got later 
on from foreign places than these superficial excitements 
over novelties. But they are the same pleasures in kind 
that are to be had at home. The senses are no longer the 
supreme means of enjoyment, but the affections are engaged, 
and we love the things around us all the more because 
they are familiar. We no longer live in obedience to a 
guide-book, but have made a new map of the place for 
ourselves in which many sights that the guide-book exalts 
are left out and many things not mentioned in the guide- 
book stand out as prominently as museums and cathedrals. 
Not that I would speak ill of guide-books. I cannot 
comfortably go about with one in my hand or consult 
it in public with eyes that glance backwards and forwards 
between the book and some ruined temple or great man’s 
tomb. But I like to have one by me for an occasional 
private hint, and I like, on getting back to the hotel after 
a morning spent im sight-seeing, to take up the guide-beck 
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and see what I have seen, and also what I have missed. 
I feel a little humiliated if, after having gone half across 
Europe and spent a morning in one of the show-places of 
the world, I have on coming home to answer “‘ No” to 
the questions: “ Did you see this?” ; “‘ Did you find that?”’; 
“Did you notice that wonderful so-and-so? Oh, what 
a pity! It’s the gem of the whole place.” The guide- 
book judiciously studied will save you from many of these 
humiliations, though not from all, for the ordinary traveller 
is a jealous being and will not be content till he has proved 
that you have overlooked the thing without parallel— 
that, if you have seen the right picture, you have seen it in 
the wrong light by going in the afternoon instead of the 
morning—that your day spent in _ visiting some 
famous church was wasted because you didn’t see the 
cloisters, as the cloisters are the only thing that raises 
it above fifty other churches of the same kind. So far as 
I can judge, it is the object of many travellers to convince 
some other poor fellow-creature just returned from abroad 
that he might as well have stayed at home, and that he has 
not used any of his opportunities. They even try to 
prove that you have eaten in the wrong restaurants, taken 
the wrong guide-book, and stayed at the wrong hotel. 
They beam with a horrible philanthropy as they condole 
with you over what you have missed. But you know all the 
time that they are secretly enjoying your poverty of 
experience and congratulating themselves on their own 
riches. When I was younger, and bolder than I am now, 
I could have stood up to these people better, and told them 
with half-truth that I hate sight-seeing, and that, of the 
famous sights that I have seen, not more than half have 
given me more pleasure than I could get in a London 
cakeshop. I have a sort of cowardly longing to see every- 
thing that everybody talks about, but the pleasure of seeing 
many of these things is little more than the pleasure of 
curiosity satisfied. The trouble is that the imagination 
is not a slave that will take orders from us and that will do 
what it is expected to do at all times and in all places. 
We go in its company to see a great picture, and stand 
waiting for its verdict. If we held a dialogue with it, 
we should say on many such occasions: ‘“‘ Come now. 
Hurry up. This is one of the great pictures of the world. 
Everybody says so. At least, everybody says so except 
the people who always contradict what everybody says. 
Don’t you admire it, too? You don’t seem very enthusi- 
astic. Don’t you think it very good?” And the imagination 
would —at least, now and then—reply: “I don’t know 
whether it’s good or not, and to-day I don’t care. You 
dragged me here against my will, when I would rather 
you had sat down in a chair outside a café and watched 
the buses passing. Besides, picture-galleries always depress 
me. The human beings in them never look natural. 
Many of them look like uneasy ghosts that have wandered 
into the wrong hell. The ones that are enjoying themselves 
and expressing their enjoyment aloud are still more dis- 
tracting. I can’t help listening to them, and one cannot be 
absorbed in the conversation of one’s fellow-creatures 
and in the Holy Family at the same time. If you had 
brought me here yesterday, I might have felt differently, 
so I shan’t go so far as to say that the picture is positively 
bad. But to-day I simply don’t enjoy looking at it. Don’t 
let’s bother any more about pictures to-day. Come along 
to a café.” And you go. 

When once you have settled down and feel really at 
home in a new place, you need no longer drag your imagina- 
tion about in this fashion, seeing the things you ought to 
see instead of the things you wish to see. The resident 
alien in London does not visit Westminster Abbey with 
a guide-book, nor does he even go into the National Gallery 
except when it is the whim of his imagination to do so. 
If he likes London, it is not because of the things that 





are marked as important in the guide-books about London, 
It is because of the things that he discovers capriciously 
and by accident. He can live in his own London, not jn 
other people’s London. London becomes to him a city of 
personal associations and is no longer a mere capital of 
famous sights. We are sometimes told that the Americay 
visitor sees more of London than the people who live iy 
it. This, I think, is true only in a superficial sense. The 
American sees more of guide-book London, but the Lon. 
doner sees more of the London that is worth seeing. He 
sees his own house and his friend’s houses—buildings that 
contain far more of the things that make life interesting 
to him than cathedrals and palaces and museums of the 
arts. He sees his own garden, which contains mor 
pleasures for him than the greatest of the parks, and he 


sees his own cat, which surpasses the King’s horses or the | 


lordliest beast in the Zoo as the paragon of animals. And 
do not think that he does not see as many novelties as if 
he were taxi-ing from church to church and from museum 
to museum in a foreign city. The seasons alone should 
give a man all the novelties he needs. The very street 
in which he lives changes from hour to hour. It is one 
street when the sun is shining, another street in rain, and 
another under the full moon. Foreign travel is pleasant 
chiefly because it makes us realise that we are among 
novelties, but when we are sufficiently awake to see the 
constant flow of novelties in the world at our doors, we 
can enjoy all the excitement of foreign travel along with 
the pleasure of being at home. The worst of it is that, 
though I know this, I also know that if I had a fortune 
I should spend some of it in Florence, and a little in Assisi, 
and might even be tempted as far as Athens. But no 
further. I don’t mind reading about the ends of the earth 
in fiction or in travel-books, but I trust that, if I ever see 
them, it will be many years hence and from a window in 
Heaven. If I were offered a free trip round the world, 
I might accept the offer through weakness, but I do not 
wish to go round the world. Have I not been round the 
sun once a year ever since I was born? That seems to 
have satisfied any cravings I may have had for distant 
travel, or at least to have made a jaunt round this pigmy 
arog: a matter of small consequence. Besides, I should 
ate to meet all those people who are described in the 
books by anthropologists. I would far rather go to South- 
end than to the South Seas. And I don’t very much want 
to go to Southend. v. & 


Correspondence 


ARAB CLAIMS IN PALESTINE 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN. 

Str,—You condemn the demand of the people of Palestine 
for a “responsible Representative Council.” But, after all, 
they are only asking for the fulfilment of the solemn pledge 
given by Lord Allenby in the name of Great Britain (Nov., 
1918), viz., “The establishment of a national government and 
administration deriving their authority from the initiative and 
free choice of the indigenous population ... The regular 
working of a government and administration freely chosen by the 
population itself.’’"—Yours, etc., 

“Tue Worp or AN ENGLISHMAN.” 

[We did not condemn the Arabs’ demand for a responsible 
Representative Council. What we criticised was their claim 
that such a Council should be chosen in such a way as to make 
nonsense of the Balfour Declaration. It is not an infraction of 
their freedom in the choice of representatives to say that they 
must allow reasonable representation also to the Jews.— 
Ep. N.S.] 


ARTIFICIAL SUNLIGHT 
To the Editor of Tux New STaTESMAN. 
Smr,—Having read the article by “Lens” in Tue NEW 


STaTESMAN of April 11th, I feel that if it is allowed to remain 
unqualified it may tend to produce a false impression in the minds 
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of the public, and that although “ Lens ” does well to give atten- 
tion to the present position of artificial phototherapy, he has got 
a little out of focus. 

He is right in declaiming certain recent books dealing super- 
fcially with artificial phototherapy, which may certainly be said 
to have appeared prematurely. At the same time I think 
“Lens” lays himself open to criticism in offering such pro- 
nounced opinions as to the efficacy of artificial phototherapy. 

There appear to me to be at the present time two types of 
workers devoting themselves to this subject. The first are 

ing out the laborious and difficult work necessary to place 
this treatment on a practical footing, this work involving 
constant and extensive clinical experience in conjunction with 
the scientific departments needed to check the results of the 
treatment on the patients. The others spend their time in 
paying brief visits to the establishments where the first section 
are working so that they can rush off and lecture and write about 
the work that the others are doing. 

These lectures and writings must do much harm, and I 
protest that it is better for the public to have a little patience 
and wait for the more considered opinions of the first class of 
workers rather than place credence in these hasty pronounce- 
ments. 

The practice of phototherapy in this country must shortly be 
of great importance. Those of us who are engaged in research 
in the application of artificial phototherapy have based our 
belief in its efficacy on the results obtained primarily from the 
practice of actual heliotherapy, and are therefore fully alive to 
the larger aspects of the question. But it is evident to us that 
in order to carry out phototherapy systematically in our country 
we must have recourse largely to artificially produced rays. 

There are two reasons for this. The first is the very short 
season of the year during which we have effective sunshine, and 
the unreliability of its appearance even during a sunny season. 
The other is the unavoidable necessity faced by busy people of 
arranging to have the treatment carried out at certain hours, 
according to their daily activities. For instance, a busy pro- 
fessional man can as a rule only have his treatment in the early 
morning before his work, or in the evening after he has finished 
it; and a busy mother cannot snatch her child and run to the 
solarium (even if this can be arranged for her). when the sun 
appears in the busiest hours of her domestic work. 

The above two reasons lead me to believe that artificial photo- 
therapy must be tackled in this country as an absolute necessity, 
and without any hesitation as to its wisdom. 

“Lens” quotes my friend, Dr. Augustus Rollier, as having 
said when he visited this country last year: ‘* Why always in a 
cellar? Why never out of doors?” I cannot help thinking that 
“Lens” cannot have heard Dr. Rollier correctly, because I 
was with Dr. Rollier for almost the whole period of his visit, and 
accompanied him to the chief centres where sunlight treatment 
was being carried on in the open. During the period of Dr. 
Rollier’s visit we had bright sunshine, and Dr. Rollier spent more 
than three-quarters of his time in this country at the Heritage 
Craft Schools, Chailey, where he saw the arrangements so care- 
fully made for using artificial phototherapy as an alternative 
when direct sunshine was not available, and I enjoyed hearing 
Dr. Rollier’s appreciation of what he saw. I was with him when 
he visited Sir Henry Gauvain’s clinic at Alton, where the same 
arrangements were made. In neither of these places is the 
artificial light administered in a “ cellar.” 

It is a lamentable fact that certain artificial light clinics 
where much of the valuable research work is being carried on in 
London are unsuitably housed, but that is because we have not 
been able to secure better accommodation, hard as we have 
tried. This will be put right ; but I remember hearing Professor 
Leonard Hill describe to an audience he was addressing a few 
months ago the wonderful effect of artificial phototherapy upon 
certain diseases when he said: “ and this was done in a room 
little better than a cupboard at the end of a passage.” Of course, 
it is disgraceful that we should have to carry on this work under 
such conditions. 

We are shortly to be faced by a wave of adverse criticism 
following the wave of enthusiasm for artificial light treatment, 

use, as “* Lens "’ points out, it is being taken up on all sides 
by the untaught and the inexperienced. 

I think that this is the main point that “ Lens” intends to 
make in his article, but he is quite wrong in his comparison 
Yetween the value of heliotherapy and artificial phototherapy 
in the British Isles. When the results of the researches pro- 
ceeding at present are made known, as they should be made 
known, first in the scientific Press, it will be seen that there are 
maladies that can be better treated by artificially produced rays 
than by real sunshine, owing to the ease with which any desired 
Tay can be selected and other rays excluded. 


During the last two or three months certain medical men have 
literally swarmed at certain clinics with which I am associated, 
paying a brief visit as a preliminary to starting to work them- 
selves. They are anxious to take it up and quite rightly, but 
have not the ee en they need and desire for a proper 
study of the subject before they begin practical work. hope 
quite shortly that these difficulties will be remedied. 

May I conclude, Sir, by expressing the hope that “* Lens” 
will accept this qualification of his article in the spirit in which 
it is written.— Yours, etc., P. 





To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


S1r,—Artificial sunlight treatment, about which “* Lens ” has 
been writing a “ grave warning” in Tue New STATESMAN, has 
been mentioned a deal in the daily Press in connection with 
the Infants’ Hospital, Westminster, of which I am chairman. 
Therefore, in order to avoid misapprehension at a time when we 
are appealing for public support, may I say that our treatment 
is given only by qualified medical men and women? The lamps 
are by no means regarded as a substitute for real sunlight. 
Every possible opportunity is taken of placing the babies’ cots 
in the sunshine on the roof of the hospital, and the number 
of hours each infant spends there is carefully marked on its 
chart and checked by the doctor. 

I <— add that the fact that the death-rate in the hospital 
was reduced by more than half last year is partly attributed to 
the scientific use of artificial sunlight during the less sunny 
months.—Yours, etc., J. Gomer Berry. 


Miscellany 


ON DOMESDAY 


HAVE just spent a solid day and a half upon 

I Domesday Book for a little piece of historical 

writing I am doing, and during that session two 

things on which my mind has turned incessantly for 

the last twenty-five years struck me once more with 

such force that I cannot Jet them sleep in my mind, 
but am compelled by the Daemon to write of them. 

The first of these is the way in which some particular 
doctrine in history becomes fixed and as it were official, 
so that any man challenging it is in a worse position 
than was any heretic in the past upon any doctrine, 
however secure. The second thing connected with this 
first is the curious distaste the academies have for 
common sense. 

Now I don’t suggest that these two little troubles 
are at aJl new. Ever since teaching began, and ever 
since learned men delighted in research and hypothesis, 
that is, from at least the beginning of civilised record, 
these two features must have been present, and in a 
dozen cases we know that they were present. The 
history of official academics is a procession of such 
errors, each petrifying and each only blasted out after 
a lengthy bombardment. 

What is, perhaps, novel is the degree in which we 
suffer from those vices to-day—although, as is always 
the case when intellectual disease is at its worst, the 
patients ignore it. There is not one man in a hundred 
who would admit that here in England to-day the 
official academic doctrine on anything is more secure 
as orthodoxy than ever it was in the past, or that 
neglect of common sense is more advanced than ever 
it was in the past. But it is so. And the progress of 
the spirit which makes it so has been evident throughout 
the whole of my lifetime at any rate, and I think 
throughout the better part of the nineteenth century. 
Perhaps the explanation is that when men lose tran- 
scendental dogma, they must erect dogmas of some 
kind to take their place and to satisfy the appetite for 
security: so they accept the authority of print and 
what they hope to be a purely rational process behind 
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the print. Or, perhaps, it is the prodigious advance 
of physical science discovering, one after another, a 
thousand new truths which are supported by the 
absolute proof of repeated experiment. Such a triumph 
in one department of human knowledge naturally 
affects all others. Modern men know that if they 
deny some new conquest of physical science, they will 
be making fools of themselves; and the examples of 
those who do attempt such denials is a dreadful warning. 
For what every man most dreads is making a fool 
of himself. Perhaps it is the rapid multiplication of 
the categories of knowledge, producing the effect that 
an average educated man who would not have hesitated 
to enquire upon a matter of general interest two 
generations ago is now terrified of the expert. 

Whatever the cause, there the thing undoubtedly 
is. In the particular case of Domesday, I find it in the 
matter of population; the guesses at the total popu- 
lation of England at the turn of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. There has arisen a rooted dogma 
that the population of England up to the present borders 
of Scotland and Wales was something under two million. 
The truth is that the numbers were anything from twice 
to three times that amount, and perhaps more than three 
times. But I have only to assert that truth in so simple 
a form to be certain that the few who do me the honour 
to read me will at once set me down for an extravagant 
fool at the best, and an insincere or perverse one at 
the worst ; which shows how right I am in saying that 
academic dogmas to-day have a better anchor-hold 
than ever they had in the past. For not one in a 
thousand of those who judge thus has even glanced 
at the evidence, or knows by what process the error 
has arisen. It has arisen from a neglect of common 
sense, and from an exaggeration of reliance upon 
documentary hypothesis uncorrected by general con- 
siderations. 

The number of individuals, presumably adult males 
(but one or two women among them) mentioned in 
the Survey of 1086, would come, extended to the 
whole country, to roughly 300,000. The doctrine has 
arisen that these represent all the heads of families; 
that if you take six for the number of souls represented 
by one family, and certain frills possibly omitted 
in the survey, it is a most generous multiple, a maximum 
one, and that therefore the total population would be 
roughly 1,800,000. 

I take it that a sensible reading of the evidence, that 
is, a reading played upon by a general knowledge of 
men and things, shows quite clearly that in Domesday 
we are not dealing with heads of families at all; we 
are dealing with some now forgotten and very im- 
perfectly understood system of assessment towards 
one particular income, and only one, to wit, the King’s 
income. We know what the arable area of England 
normally is. It is about 10,000,000 acres, and that 
feeds easily 6,000,000, and may support much more 
than 6,000,000, souls. The famous estimate made 
at the end of the seventeenth century gave us such 
figures, and we know that allowing for the improvement 
in agriculture which immediately followed, those 
figures are true to-day. We know that before the 
industrial revolution the structure of the country had 
remained stable for centuries. We can, of course, 


allow for some clearing and draining under the 
‘organising energy of the Middle Ages, and especially 


during the great development of the thirteenth century, 
but then England had been a properly civilised Christigg 
State for many generations before the Conquest, ang 
even the arable land mentioned in the Inquisition of 
1086 does not fall far short of this pivot number of 
10,000,000 acres: It gives 8,400,000 for the imperfeg 
area surveyed. 

If you turn from that to the negative argument, 
it is equally strong. You can take almost any excerpt 
at random in Domesday itself or in the Cambridg 
Inquisitions, which are more detailed, and come to th 
same conclusion—to wit, that the names mentione 
are not a census nor anything approaching a census, 

Common sense will tell you, or in the lack of it 
a very few months’ experience, that you cannot work 
a farm of 120 arable acres (and that is a plough land) 
counting in its quota of pasture with three men. [f 
you doubt it, try it. Take a mixed farm of anything 
from two to three hundred acres, counting rough and 
woodland with your arable; hire two labourers, and 
then start away to plough the land and manure it and 
harrow it and sow it and reap it and mow it and stack 
and thrash with flails, and to milk your cows and to 
see to the calving and to the stalling of your cattle, 
and to carting, and to weeding and cleaning, and 
tell me how you get on. You might as well try and 
run a 800-ton ship with a steward, a mate and a boy; 
and yet three men is all that the census idea of Domesday 
would give you. For counting the whole population 
mentioned, you have only just over four men mentioned 
to each plough land. 

Or look at almost any entry. You get less than 1,000 
priests mentioned in all England—an England in which 
there were by tradition, 20,000 manors, and even by 
the admission of the worst pedants, not less than 8,000, 
You get ten shepherds for the whole of Sussex! And 
exactly three quarries in the same unhappy county; 
and exactly three people to say Mass for the whole 
population. You get any number of miraculous men 
turned loose upon 60 acres of arable with not a soul 
to help them. You get Bosham, a port then of 
importance, with no sailors, no shipyards, and no 
ships ; you get four mills, but no millers, etc., etc., ete. 

It won’t work. It is nonsense. 

Is it, then, of any value to attack such nonsense! 
Yes ; in the long run you drag out the rooted error and 
history breathes again. 

Is it worth an individual’s while to make the 
challenge ? 

Most emphatically—NO. 


Music 


BARBARISM AT THE 
QUEEN’S HALL 


T the conclusion of the final performance, at 
the Royal Philharmonic Society’s concert, 
Mr. Herbert Howells’s new Pianoforte Concerto 
after Mr. Howells had taken his call, a tall, 
fair man rose from his seat in the top circle, walked 
to the balustrade and said in a clear, intelligent voice 
that could be heard all over the hall : ‘‘ Thank goodness 
that’s over!’ There was a moment’s hush to mark 
the shock of surprise, and then came bursts of laughter 
from audience and orchestra, frowns and hisses § 
applause. Dr. Malcolm Sargent, who was conducting, 
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joked up at the top circle with an angry, shocked 
ression. A counter-demonstration sprang up, and 
the applause—much louder than on the first occasion— 
w Mr. Howells from the artistes’ room, ignorant of 
what had happened, back again on to the platform. 

After he had made his bow and retired once more the 

applause died down, whereupon the fair-haired stranger 

once again walked to the parapet and in the same clear 

tones said: “ That’s the last of him!” At which a 

yoice behind me called out: “ He’s drunk!” and 

looking round, I saw it came from a young lady, leaning 
forward with an expression of intense pain. That 
concluded the incident which enlivened me and the rest 
of the audience a good deal, and sent us home in a much 
happier condition than we should otherwise have been. 

I shal] not disguise the fact that I approve heartily 
of the stranger’s interruption, and for the following 
reasons. It was quite evidently a spontaneous expres- 
sion of feeling, and I cannot see why an audience should 
be debarred from expressing its disapproval as well as its 
approval. Surely unless an audience is free to do this— 
and in practice does exercise its freedom of judgment— 
all applause becomes perfunctory and worthless, for 
it beeomes a mere outward form and poor form, like 
all “ good-form.” The Times, I see, pronounces: “ It 
was an ill-mannered thing to do,’’ but surely this is a 
perfunctory judgment. As a critic of one of the arts 
the writer is no doubt aware that it is not what is done 
that matters, but the way it is done, and so, as a critic, 
the Times writer should have framed his judgment 
differently. As representative of our leading journal, 
and as, consequently, upholder of tradition and good 
form, he should have written as follows: “ Last night, 
at the performance of Mr. Howells’s new concerto, a 
member of the audience so far forgot himself as to 

the role of connoisseur and arbiter of the arts. 
If members of the general public are to be allowed to 
pronounce judgment on matters which require a lifetime 
of study superimposed upon an original faculty of taste 
with which, as we know, it is not everybody's good for- 
tune to be endowed, the function of the musical critic 
will be rendered superfluous.” 

But it may be objected that the correct way for an 
audience to express disapproval is by silence. There 
is something to be said for this, and, no doubt, if we were 
a civilised people we should so express ourselves at 
public concerts. Being, however, simply barbarous, 
we do not know what we think and feel until we know 
what the people around us are thinking and feeling, 
and so, in order that we should not give ourselves away, 
there has arisen a convention that in all cases we 
applaud the performance and the performer. This 
applause need notin any way commit us; it is merely a 
shadow. It is as if, before entering a room, we pro- 
jected a penumbra of our body to detect if the atmos- 
Phere is hostile or favourable; so we project this 
shadow of our opinion among all the other shadows. 
If anywhere a real, warm, living opinion is encountered 
among these shadows, the lurking, timid generality put 
forth their heads, then their shoulders, and, if the 
temperature be warm enough, finally bodily emerge 
clapping their hands vigorously. 

This is the correct procedure, and in that amiability 
of character, which is so admirable a quality of our 
English audiences, the incorrect—because self-commit- 
ung—behaviour of the enthusiast who boldly applauds 
and raises the temperature is tolerated since he is 
making everything more comfortable for everybody. 
But the bold spirit, whose chilly disapproval and active 
dislike drives all the shadows shivering back into their 
owners’ breasts, is hated with that intensity which 
we all have at our disposal for people who make us 
uncomfortable. But since we are not yet utter nonen- 
Uties, complete simulacra, a cold douche may stimulate 
us even more than a warm bath—hence the delighted 
laughter which rang out from certain quarters of the 





Queen’s Hall last Monday night. The more lively 
souls who had been sitting apathetic and depressed 
throughout Mr. Howells’s concerto were cheered and 
invigorated and almost rendered capable of forming 
an opinion for themselves on the composition they 
had just heard and on the music that was to follow. 

This was a far healthier and livelier state than that 
in which they had listened to the first part of the 
programme, and it is the state in which I should like 
to see an audience always. But, as was pointed 
out nearly a hundred years ago by Spohr in some 
amusing letters, extracts from which the Musical News 
and Herald has lately been publishing, the average 
English audience does not listen to the music it is 
hearing. The proof of this is in the length of our pro- 
grammes. It is physically impossible to listen, with 
that degree of concentration and attention necessary 
to really understand and enjoy what is being played, to 
programmes of the average length of our orchestral 
concerts. To listen well to good music takes a great 
deal out of one; but, of course, sitting passively 
while the music flows over your head is not listening 
well. One of the best tests of good music is whether you 
can listen to it with that degree of sustained concen- 
tration. It is a test that can only be applied to new 
music by those who have found by experience that 
they can listen with an intense concentration to the 
greatest masterpieces of the past, and even then it is 
no infallible criterion. Asking you to remember this, 
I will confess that I could not listen with the desirable 
degree of attention to Mr. Howells’s concerto. It was 
omg with lively jocularity by that amusing pianist, 

- Harold Samuel, whose Bach recitals give us so much 
pleasure. The concerto was in three sections: (1) Alle- 
gro, (2) Poco lento, Calmato, (8) Allegro, molto ritmico. 
Over the first bars in the score there appears the 
direction, “‘ Hard and bright,’ which, so long as it does 
not suggest to you diamonds or attractive coloured 
pebbles, is an admirable description. Words have to be 
used with the greatest care if they are not to mislead, 
and as an indication of how the words “ hard and bright” 
are to be interpreted as a description of Mr. Howells’s 
concerto I suggest that they be first applied in your 
mind to an aggressive, rather ill-featured American 
woman talking of Paris hard and brightly in an 
unpleasant voice. 

The “unpleasant voice” will suggest the nature of Mr. 
Howells’s harmony and tonal feeling, as perhaps “ thick- 
voiced” may do to suggest the harmonic texture of 
Mr. John Ireland’s Symphonic Rhapsody, Mai-Dun, 
which followed Mr. Howells’s concerto. But Mai- 
Dun has a certain strained expressiveness which I 
think awakes more sympathy in the average breast 
than does Mr. Howells’s concerto, although it also 
does not appeal to the definitely musical sense with 
any strength. In great contrast to these was Vaughan 
Williams’s “ Pastoral ’’ Symphony, which strikes the 
ear with the unmistakable ring of music. A second 
hearing of this work confirmed my first impression. 
It is perhaps the best of Mr. Vaughan Williams's orches- 
tral compositions. One is delighted with its lucidity, its 
sense of tonality, its = melodies and its har- 
monious composition. thought that the unseen 
singer (Miss Flora Mann), whose voice is heard in the 
last section, just as one might see in the distance a 
far-off figure in an empty landscape, was far too loud 
and adjacent. After all, it is a “‘ pastoral”’ symphony, 
and one imagines that the composer had in mind a 
landscape of imagination, and that presently, after the 
suggestions which hills and valleys, trees and streams, 
offer to the mind, there came, as always comes when 
contemplating any scene in which man is absent, 
the vivid sense of human presence. And just as a 

ainter sensitive to this might put a figure into his 
andscape, so Vaughan Williams has put a voice into 
his symphony. But it should not be an aggressive 
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voice in the foreground ; it should be remote, infinitely 
distant, suggestive. Let the voice float into the 
orchestra remotely, like the voice of The Highland 


Reaper : 
Alone she cuts and binds the grain 
And sings a melancholy strain ; 
Oh, listen! for the vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound ! 


That is how the voice in the Pastoral Symphony 
should be heard. W. J. Turner. 


Drama 


FALLEN ANGELS AND 
ARIADNE 


UR habit of civilisation provides few means of 
() diversion for civilised people; and if a West-End 
theatre can afford a couple of hours’ amusement, 
that one can sit through without exasperation, it is 
a good deal more than we have been taught to expect. 
So much credit at least is due to Mr. Coward, and even to 
Mr. Milne. Fallen Angels at the Globe, and Ariadne at the 
Haymarket, are both what are called “‘ commercial plays ” ; 
a commercial play being not only a play to see which large 
numbers of people are willing to pay—plenty of people paid 
to see Mr. Barrymore in Hamlet—but a play conceived, 
written and valuable only for that end. No one knows 
what kind of pleasure it is people get, and are willing to pay 
for, in such plays, nor what are the particular qualities in the 
play that produce this pleasure. It is an interesting problem 
of collective psychology, on which we shall perhaps have 
some light when our managers follow the example of most 
manufacturing firms, with a research department of 
scientific psychology. Wish-fulfilment alone will not cover 
the facts, except in the cruder cases, such as musical comedy, 
which scarcely come under the commercial play heading. 
The flavour of musical comedy is dissimilar enough to be 
enjoyed, like the pictures, by those whose sensibility has 
been exacerbated to perversion by the ordinary London 
stage. This is where Mr. Coward’s play belongs, but it is, 
as I have said, remarkably good of its kind. The author’s 
intelligence is obviously normal, he is not at pains to conceal 
the knowledge of life he shares with other adults, and he 
eschews both sentimentality and mora] reflection—four 
merits seldom met with in popular playwrights ; while he 
has an abundance of the more usual and essential gifts of 
his craft—dialogue, vivacity, stage sense and the rest—to 
supply the lack of wit, insight and dramatic imagination. 
The combination has produced a competent and amusing 
entertainment that avoids revolting the intelligence as 
successfully as it avoids any vestige of dramatic value—a 
remarkable achievement in its way. Had Mr. Coward the 
French advantage of inheriting a convention or two in such 
matters, his plays might at least acquire the esthetic 
patina of a formula, for those who like such things. As it 
is, Fallen Angels has nothing to keep its back straight ; 
it is not farce, comedy or anything else, but is worth going 
to see if you are bored, for the sake of one or two passages 
more amusingly written and better acted than are to be 
found in most plays running at the moment. 

As those who read the papers will have seen, Miss 
Tallulah Bankhead (Julia) and Miss Edna Best (Jane) 
have the stage to themselves for the second act, when they 
give an excellent and diverting study of two bored and 
languishing women, consoling themselves with wine and the 
delights of reminiscent phantasy for the non-arrival of the 
lover on whom their desires are set, and who has afforded 
each of them considerable gratification some years pre- 
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viously. It is a scene sufficiently typical, in one soci 
setting or another, to be worth reproducing on the stage for 
Mr. Coward’s purposes, which are those of the revue, wher 
it should properly have found place, instead of being 
padded out with two unnecessary acts and three unneces. 
sary actors to fill an evening. Mr. Coward’s exuberance, 
journalistic sense and talent for observation are eminently 
suited to revue, which has its function in civilisation, and jt 
is a pity they should be wasted on hack plays. In Fallen 
Angels he has the advantage of exceptional acting; Miss 
Edna Best’s admirable performance had its weak spots, but 
Miss Bankhead’s Julia was flawless in her vulgarity and 
assurance. She deserves to be seen. The three men are 
dummies suitably decorated with tailor’s creases. Mr, 
Austin Trevor as Maurice Duclos, the lover, did what was 
required of him with competence. 

Ariadne is another pair of shoes. Mr. Milne shares, to a 
lesser degree, Mr. Coward’s talent as a professional play. 
wright—.e., he has the vivacity, the stage-sense, and the 
specialised capacity of writing dialogue that has the appear. 
ance, without the reality, of wit ; and with these he some- 
how contrives to carry us through two hours without an 
insufferable proportion of boredom or distaste, though the 
proportion of each is a great deal higher than in Fallen 
Angels, a great deal too high, indeed, for me to wish to 
sample another of Mr. Milne’s plays. For of Mr. Coward's 
other than technical merits, Mr. Milne has not a trace; he 
does not bother about even the most superficial honesty, 
Neither Fallen Angels nor Ariadne makes any pretensions to 
dramatic reality ; but Mr. Coward’s burlesque has at least 
some relation to the facts of life, whereas Mr. Milne’s world 
is related to nothing in heaven or earth except the undis- 
coverable desires that maintain the commercial theatre, 
He picks out a mannerism here, a “ character ” there, puts 
them in a drawing-room, starts a train of events, forgets 
what it was, or abandons it when he realises that events 
must lead somewhere, but never forgets to keep talking. 
Somehow the evening passes, the talk goes on, the wife is 
bored—no, she loves her husband, she is bright and good. 
The money-making husband is a monster of indifference— 
no, his heart is in the right place; he loves his wife, he 
would kill her if she were unfaithful ; something must be 
done to wind it up; young girls are better with some work 
to do; marriage is a difficult business ; that’s what makes 
it worth while. Money—what is money to love ? And the 
curtain drops inconclusively on the last sentiment. 

It is a melancholy reflection that out of all this Mr. Milne 
creates some kind of simulacrum that is presumably 
accepted by most of those who see it—or why should they 
pay for their seats ?—as a representation of their own lives. 
The myth was man’s first creation as a social animal, and 
apparently fulfils a functional need of the human mind, 
civilised or savage, to divorce its consciousness from its 
actions. Such is the justification of our theatre, and Mr. 
Milne’s myth-making in the Haymarket is undoubtedly 
competent, for the house was full and happy. It is only fair 
to say that this was at least as much due to Mr. Milne’s 
merits, for what they are worth, as to his defects. He has 
an eye for the superficial foibles of the middle class, which 
he reproduces with gusto, and, when he hits on a happy one, 
with perseverance ; and he makes things easy for all his 
cast, except Mr. Ion Swinley. Miss Fay Compton played 
Ariadne with her usual verve and charm. Janet, the 
ingénue, was amusingly done by Miss Joyce Kennedy, Mr. 
Allan Aynesworth played the stage bounder with unction, 
while Mr. John Deverell succeeded in making one of Mr. 
Milne’s “ characters ” a genuinely entertaining study. Mr. 
Ion Swinley as the martyred husband did the best he could 
with a graceless task. Ariadne was preceded by a curtain- 
raiser, entitled The Three Rogues, by Mr. Ian Colvin, which 
is worth missing. J. F. Houmt 
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Current Literature 


CRITICAL UNREASON 


Unreason and Other Studies. By Rosert GRravES. 
Palmer. 6s. 

In this book Mr. Graves beats a number of bushes and starts 
a number of interesting hares—so interesting, indeed, that the 
reviewer is tempted to go running after one or other of these 

t-footed creatures on his own account, instead of following 
the hunter as he continues to beat about his bushes; for Mr. 

Graves does not seem to me to make a very successful field-day 
of it, and to follow him through his brakes of analysis is by no 
means always easy going. But though there was always much 
to be said for Macaulay’s method of reviewing books simply 
by snatching the subject out of the author’s mouth and chewing 
it himself, still it is never quite fair to the reader, who wants 
to know what the book itself is like, nor to the author, unless 
his opinions are quite negligible. Now, Mr. Grave’s opinions 
are not negligible. One may wish, in the present case, that 
they were. But many people believe, with reason, in Mr. 
Graves, and many people believe in the application to literature 
of psycho-analysis. Together, the two must be reckoned 
with ; and so it seems best to try to give an intelligible summary 
of his not always very intelligible line of argument. 

His first chapter, then, discusses what constitutes poetry, 
and bad poetry. He answers that poetry is a means by which 
a poet gets rid of some conflict in his “ sub-personalities ”— 
just as, I take it, an oyster gets rid of the irritation of a foreign 
body by turning it into the smooth roundness of a pearl. The 
poet knows no more than the oyster what he is doing. And 
he may find relief merely by a clearer expression of a conflict 
muddled and inarticulate before, as well as by the discovery 
of some means of actually harmonising the discord. Good 
poetry is poetry which relieves some conflict in us. Consequently 
all poetry is good in the poet’s eyes as he writes it; for the 
reader it is good when it ministers to a similar dis-ease in his 
own mind; bad when the conflict is one outside the range 
of his experience. Shakespeare, for instance, wrote Hamlet 
because he was miserable and at war with himself about Mr. 
W. H. and the Dark Lady. Now. Hamlet, as Miss Winstanley 
has shown, is so self-contradictory a character just because he is 
really two people, James I. and the Earl of Essex ; and though 
Shakespeare did not, of course, know what he was doing, we 
know that he was symbolising one side of his own personality 
by the generous Essex, the other side by “the scholarly, retired, 
mean, timorous nature of James.” In fine, poetry, one gathers, 
is just mental medicine ; the poet is a physician who heals 
first himself, then others ; and for those who do not share his 
mental conflicts, he is ** bad.” 

In his next chapter Mr. Graves makes more precise his idea 
of the kind of conflict which produces poetry. It is a battle 
between the good Dr. Jekyll and the disreputable Mr. Hyde 
im every human being. Yet they never meet hand to hand, 
because if the angel in us is speaking consciously “* on the intel- 
lectual plane,”’ our familiar devil will be down below, “‘on the 
emotional plane” sub-consciously twisting meanings or in- 
serting symbols in his own favour; or vice versa, if the devil 
is dominant, then the angel will be secretly counter-mining. 
As instances, Mr. Graves takes religious poems of Herbert and 
F. Thompson, and finds in them the symbolism of repressed 
sexual desire. One may grant that this frequently occurs, 
without being particularly convinced by his examples. 

After a defence (which the reader is beginning to need) of 
the application of psycho-analysis to poetry, the author proceeds 
to analyse some poems of his own. This part is curious and 
entertaining. Then he at last reaches his title-subject—the 
illogical in poetry. It is possible, he argues, to utter a series 
of ideas connected logically or connected by mere association— 

blanche” —“ Blanche de Castille.” One may talk (I trust 
Mr. Graves would allow the examples) on the one hand with 
the self-conscious self-criticism of an Aristotle or, on the other, 
like Lamb drunk and making puns, or Falstaff delirious and 
babbling of green fields. The first sort of utterance Mr. Graves 
calls “Classical,” the second “ Romantic.” “ All romantic 
Poetry is automatic writing.” He instances Edward Lear's 
nonsense-verses, or Miss Sitwell’s: and quotes with enthusiasm 
from an American exponent of this style, Mr. Edmund Wilson: 
Quinctilian enjoyed the quince-buds 
(Which he couldn't distinguish from peach) 
He was brooding on asyndeton, astyanax, 
And other figures of speech. 
Nero and his sycophants 
Were violating their uncles and aunts. 





Having expounded this lyric to his own satisfaction, Mr. 
Graves turns to a similar analysis of The Tempest, which proves 
in his hands a masterpiece of “ associative thinking.” The 
play was inspired by Shakespeare’s own unhappy love-affair 
and by that strange chapter of Isaiah where we find Jerusalem 
spoken of as “ Ariel” and the prophet’s vision as “a sealed 
book.” The Tempest is likewise “a sealed book.” Sycorax 
(really almost the most important person in the play) reveals 
herself as the Dark Lady, who kept Prospero (Shakespeare) 
twelve years imprisoned in the cloven tree of misery. But it 
was Ariel, you exclaim, that was thus imprisoned, not Prospero. 
Little that matters to the associatively thinking Mr. Graves: 
** I believe that really it was Prospero whom Sycorax oppressed 
for twelve winters.” Caliban, one learns with resignation, 
is Mr. W. H., Trinculo and Stephano are Chapman and Ben 
Jonson. In the light of this, Caliban’s attempt on Miranda 
becomes crystal-clear as the emblem of Mr. W. H's. seduction 
of the Dark Lady: true, the Dark Lady a moment since was 
not Miranda, but Sycorax. It is merely a matter of a little 
more “associative thinking.” Again, in “Full fathom five 
thy father lies,”’ “‘ thy father ’’ is Shakespeare’s older embittered 
self who had contemplated suicide by drowning. Even better 
things follow. At this point Mr. Graves discovered that his 
ally, Miss Winstanley, had produced a quite different inter- 
pretation of the play, which she had proved to be purely political 
propaganda—Sycorax symbolising Catherine de Medici, Caliban 
the Jesuits, Prospero James I. and Henri IV. (who is also Ariel), 
and Miranda the Reformed Faith. All this, however, so far 
from disputing it, Mr. Graves greedily adopts; the more “ keys” 
to jangle, the merrier. Shakespeare, he points out, certainly 
lodged with a Huguenot family. Probably he was engaged in 
counter-espionage against Spain. That would account for 
Philip II.’s anger with the English stage, Shakespeare’s acquisi- 
tion of wealth, and the legend that he died by poison. Yet 
other interpretations of The Tempest are welcomed by Mr. 
Graves with a hasty benediction as the chapter closes. For 
this unhappy play is also, we are told, an allegory of religious 
mysticism and “ full fathom five’ an emblem of the rite of 
baptism. 

After this supreme effort, the writer draws to his conclusion 
on a quieter note, explaining the vicissitudes of poetic fame 
and why Shakespeare may be dead indeed in a hundred years; 
and adding in a final chapter, the best in the book, some notes 
on the particular senses to which different poets appeal. 

Thus baldly summarised, this work may seem to some readers, 
in part at least, a practical joke; it is not that, I am afraid. 
But the Shakespearean criticism is really impossible to dis- 
cuss. One could as soon think of arguing in detail with the 
interpretations which kindred minds used, more frequently 
once than now, to produce out of the books of Daniel or Reve- 
lations, proving with the same devastating ingenuity that 
their particular béte noire was the little horn of the Beast or 
the mystic 666. 

Nor is it possible to take very seriously the suggestion that 
“Romantic” poetry is really trance-poetry, written in an 
ecstasy that does not know what it is doing; or to agree that 
to “think” associatively, like a mind in delirium, is not, as 
Rivers thought, “infantile,” but just as advanced and grown- 
up and “ responsible ” a way of thinking as any logical process, 
because analysis reveals orderly cause and effect in both. In 
life, throwing the reins to one’s mind, as it were, and letting 
it wander at will is, I have sometimes found, good for insomnia, 
but for little else ; in literature likewise. Little of the poetry 
commonly called “* Romantic” can have been written in this 
trance-fashion—some of Blake, Kubla Khan, a certain amount 
of “‘ mad” or nonsense verse. Mr. Graves’ resource is to swell 
the amount by making nonsense of perfectly self-conscious and 
sane writing in the light of psycho-analytic symbolism. But 
it is at least worth remembering that it was the author of Kubla 
Khan, by which Mr. Graves sets such store, who said: “ Poetry 
is certainly something more than good sense, but it must be 
good sense at all events ; just as a palace is more than a house, 
but it must be a house at least.” And “ good sense,”’ I take it, 
does not mean a heap of illogical associations to be expounded 
to the common man by a priesthood of analysts. It is rather 
fashionable at the moment to be tired of logical thinking and to 
want to be “ whimsical” and “ wayward” instead; indeed 
Mr. Graves writes at times as if he thought common sense a 
nuisance invented by Aristotle. But if most of the great 


writers of the world have chosen to make their sentences follow 
logically upon each other, it was partly perhaps because they 
had a prejudice that it was a better thing to reason than to 
ramble. 


But there were certain other grounds for it also- 
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They wished to be understood: and they wished to please. 
Much of the pleasure of literary appreciation consists in seeing 
that the artist has solved his problem—whether of finding an 
epithet or framing an epic—with a fitness that no alternative 
solution could have given. Granted that the “ automatic ” 
writer may sometimes achieve this, the difficulty remains that, 
like Mr. Edmund Wilson for instance, he remains extremely 
obscure ; where half-a-dozen meanings are equally possible, 
they are not likely all to be first-rate or to seem “inevitable” ; 
and authors who cultivate the obscurity of oracles, generally 
share the oracle’s motive of wishing not to be found out. Style, 
the most lasting of all literary qualities, is the antithesis of 
“automatic writing’?; and had Mr. Graves realised that a 
little more clearly, he would not have presented us with such 
sentences as “ Of course there are the Sonnets, but being the 
man we have just assumed him we can only conclude that they 
are purely impersonal and abstract conceits in the fashion of 
the day.” 

The other suggestion that all poetry is due to the conflict 
of *‘ sub-personalities ’ in the poet’s mind is much more inter- 
esting, and, I think, partly true. But it is surely far too sweeping, 
and that Mr. Graves should discover in— 

Stumbling on melons as I pass, 

Ensnared with flowers, I fall on grass. 
a conflict in Marvell’s mind between hedonist and ascetic, 
merely reveals what sham-fights some of his “ conflicts ”’ are. 
After this one is hardly surprised to be told that Wordsworth’s 
‘** Nutting” symbolises his seduction of Annette Vallon. Surely 
the essential thing about the production of poetry is emotion ; 
and emotion often, but not always, involves mental conflict. 
But to attribute all poetry to mental conflict in this hard and 
fast way is like arguing, because one finds bottles on the sea- 
shore, that the sea came entirely out of bottles. 

Lastly, as to “bad” poetry, Mr. Graves, regarding poetry 
as a drug, calls it “‘ bad” when it has no relevance to his own 
complaints ; and says we all do likewise. But one may accept 
his denial of any absolute good or bad, without falling back on 
sO Narrow a criterion as this. What, after all, have Mr. Graves’ 
mental conflicts to do with his enjoyment of the lines he so 
admires from St. Agnes’ Eve: 

The arras rich with horseman, hawk, and hound 
Fluttered in the besieging wind’s uproar, 
And the long carpets rose along the gusty floor ? 

And may not a poem be disgustingly bad, though it deals 
precisely with our own heartache of the moment, because its 
style is ugly or its rhythm jolts? Mr. Graves reads Shakespeare 
to little purpose if he supposes that because the dramatist’s 
‘“* observations on the history of human relationships are likely 
to be severely questioned in the coming century,” he may come 
to lie unread in another hundred years. Who reads Shakespeare 
for his ** observations on the history of human relationships” ? 
Who cares if Caliban represents the Man in the Moon or the 
Binomial Theorem? Mr. Shaw observed long since that he 
could not find an idea worth twopence in all the plays, yet the 
spell of the most amazing of all masters of language held him 
still. The trouble with Mr. Graves is that he will look at Hamlet 
with the eyes not of Shakespeare’s audience, but of Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern. He will pluck at secrets that do not exist 
or that Omniscience alone could discover; one feels indeed that 
anyone who claims to know so much of the complexities of other 
people’s souls (to say nothing of poets dead three centuries) can 
have little realised the complexities of his own. The conclusion 
is Swinburne’s: “A child with any ear or eye for the attrac- 
tions of verse or art can dispense with analysis ; it were to be 
wished that adults equally incapable would rest equally content.” 
Will not Mr. Graves give us some more poetry, instead of losing 
the world for this psycho-analytical Cleopatra of his? 

F. L. Lucas. 


WILLIAM HAZLITT 


New Writings by William Hazlitt. Collected by P. P. Hower. 
London. Secker. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Howe, to whom lovers of Hazlitt are already under so 
great an obligation, has in this work increased our debt. We are 
not as a rule, it is true, enamoured of the practice of raking in the 
dust of old oblivion for the scattered and forgotten writings of 
great authors; of dragging to light the fragments they them- 
selves rejected, or the youthful publications of which they were 
ashamed. ‘ Do not talk of it,” said Johnson to Boswell when 
the latter unearthed the translation of Lobo’s Abyssinia ; and, 





if Tennyson suppressed the Skipping-Rope, suppressed, in ow 
opinion, it ought to remain. But the case of Hazlitt is different, 
He did not, like De Quincey, live to publish an authoritatiy. 
edition of the works by which he wished to be remembered ; ang 
we have no guarantee that the selection issued after his death 
resembles the one he would have himself made. Besides this, 
though primarily a journalist, he wrote remarkably little that 
was not, either for style or for substance, fully worth preserving, 
Of him we might say, without excessive exaggeration, what 
Bentley said of Pearson, that the very dust of his writings js 
gold. Even his most casual essays contain sound thought 
strongly expressed. 

Mr. Howe has discovered no fewer than thirty-three pieces, 
hitherto unpublished, of Hazlitt’s work during 1828 and 1829, 
years in which, though his bodily health was failing, his mentg 
powers showed slight diminution. If the editor has had to 
exclusively on internal evidence as the criterion of authorship— 
for they are all unsigned—no more competent judge can easily 
be found ; he knows his man, and can recognise him through the 
veil of anonymity ; nor do we think that any real scholar wil 
accuse him of a serious error. The themes are the kind that 
Hazlitt chose by preference; even the gruesome murders of 
Burke and Hare do not come amiss to him. If “ Travelling 
Abroad,” the end of which corrects the beginning in true Haz 
littian fashion, be not by Hazlitt, then Swift did not write the 
Tale of a Tub. As for his style, it is almost unmistakable. 
Here are the Miltonic and Shakespearean quotations, profuse and 
unverified, as in the signed works ; the old vigour, the obtrusive 
prejudices, the familiar preferences, the side-hits, in the manner 
of the Letters of Junius, as pet aversions. No one ever pla 
giarised more from himself than Hazlitt ; and here we light on 
much that we have see before over his name. To take but one 
example, we find on page 56: “ In the succession of new works, 
we cannot find time to read the old :—in the crowd of living 
competitors, we lose sight of the dead.” This is a text on which 
Hazlitt never tired of dilating ; and the essay on Reading New 
Books is but his longest sermon on the subject. Even the tiny 
pieces, which Mr. Howe’s wrapper calls “‘ third ” leading articles, 
bear usually the plain imprint of the author. 

The notes are brief and to the point ; those only who have 
tried to do such things themselves can realise how much unos- 
tentatious labour has gone to the making of them. Mr. Howe 
is modest about them; and he has the candour to confes 
when he does not know. But where in the Odyssey are we told 
that Telemachus discovers his Eucharis? (p. 52, note). Mr. 
Howe must have had the good luck not to be forced to plough 
through Télémaque at school, and the ill-luck not to read Homer 
to the end. 

We do not think these discoveries will change or modify ow 
opinion of Hazlitt. These “crumbs from the rich man’s table,” 
as Mr. Howe calls them, are fragments of the old banquet; 
perhaps a trifle stale. Nothing here compares with the im- 
mortal description of Cavanagh the fives-player; the charac- 
terisation of Lord North (p. 189) is poor in comparison with 
most of those that stud the Spirit of the Age. But some 
inferiority notwithstanding, we see the man we have known for 
so long—stubborn, keen, bold in the expression of his views, 
often indeed, like the sneezing little boy, delighting in putting 
his view in the most annoying way. The man who loved 
run atilt at British prejudice is seen here telling his countrymen 
that they are without manners and prolific in blackguards. We 
see the same favourites as of old—in painting Titian, Caracci, 
Northcote; in acting, Kean, Mrs. Siddons, Munden; in poetry, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton: the same red rags—Bentham 
and the Utilitarians on the one side, M‘Culloch and the Edinburgh 
Review on the other. 

It is easy to understand why Hazlitt was not particularly 
beloved in his time, quite apart from his Republicanism. He 
was an awkward man to come up against—one would almost as 
soon have met Tom Cribb. He is like his own Englishman 
(p. 150) who existed “in taking and giving offence.” His 
portraits show him ; whatever his “bumps” revealed to George 
Combe and the other hated phrenologists, he appears as @ maa 
labouring under perpetual over-stimulation: we can imagine 
his eye, though piercing, unsteady and ever darting to and fro 
as if in search of an enemy. We remember a master at school 
with just that look; and often did we “ boding tremblers” pass 
round word that “old shirty ” was in one of his moods and must 
be humoured. Much of this, we doubt not, was due t? 
Hazlitt’s Dissenting ancestry; a mark of the old. Dissenter 
was a habit of asserting themselves even when no one desired 
to dispute their position; but more was due to physical causes- 
To-day, he would be a subject for a nerve-specialist ; but be 
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lived before nerves were heard of. He had an irritable 
temper, and others had to get out of his way. 

None the less—perhaps because we have not to live with him 
—we own to a liking for him. ‘“ Nothing,” as he says himself 
(p. 57), “is fine but the ideal; or rather, excellence exists only 
by abstraction. To have an author out to dinner, or to an 
At Home, is to hide his merits under a heap of common qualities 
or peculiar defects.” Time has enabled us to make this abstrac- 
tion ; we do not meet Hazlitt in the flesh, and we run no risk of 
touching some sore point, or of stirring what he would have 
called the “* quills upon the fretful porcupine.” His prejudices, 
fortunately, were generally on the right side; he hated cruelty, 

y, and bloodshed ; and he could not away with affectation 
or the conceit of ignorance. If he detested Pitt, Croker, and 
everything about Wellington down to his handwriting (p. 167), 
he saw, or found, real vices in the men on which to make his 
censures. We like also his independence and fearlessness. It 
is much that a man living by journalism should defend the side 
that did not pay. In the days when a Lyndhurst was con- 
verted in a week from a Jacobin to a Tory by the gift of a 
“Cheshire cheese,” no one thought of trying to convert the 
Radical Hazlitt. He said things that annoyed; but the sting 
was usually in their truth. He wished to hit at the Church when 
he said (p. 47) that he “looked on the old Dissenters as the 
nursing fathers of our liberties’; but he sacrificed no jot of his 
convictions in saying so. ‘* Remove the veil of self-love,” says 
he, “ and the sense of right and wrong is neither slow nor dull” ; 
and, when he had removed his own self-love, which in writing he 
often contrived to do, his sense of right and wrong was alive and 
keen. We like him no less for his love of books, and for his faith 
in their power of doing good, a faith as touching as that of 
Charles Reade in the power of a newspaper to expose abuses. 
He believed that it is not often one finds vice among lovers of 
literature, as conversely he “‘never met among uneducated 
people with the smallest regard for truth or justice’’ (p. 47). 


But it is as critic, and more especially as literary critic, that he 
will be chiefly remembered; and an essay in this selection gives 
the key to his position. Despite the narrowness of his range— 
for he owns, what is obvious, that he was not widely read in 
foreign literatures, and that even in his own his equipment was 
scanty—his mark is catholicity of taste. This essay (p. 183) 
contains a just protest against that “‘exclusiveness’’ which, 
because a work is not the best in its kind, refuses to allow it true 
merit at all. Some of these fastidious people—and we have 
them to-day—would not read Love for Love because they pre- 
ferred the Way of the World; others found fault with the 
Duenna because the School for Scandal is better. On this 
foppery Hazlitt has little mercy; and while recognising the 
“fine and masterly tact” of Lamb in his chosen field, rightly 
blames him for so loving the novels of Defoe as to see no merit 
in the Waverleys. Equally sound is his criticism on a writer 
in the London Magazine (p. 156), who actually censured Scott 
for letting us know the models on which he drew his characters, 
as if the fact that Jeanie Deans really lived destroys her 
originality as an imaginative creation. ‘‘The plain fact will 
not constitute a novel ; there must be the spirit, to work up all 
its parts into an embellished picture.” And what increases our 
respect for his judgments is the fact that they are clothed in 
simple, straightforward, yet forceful language. Whether we 
agree with him or not, we know what he means; he uses no poly- 
glot vocabulary, and does not overawe us with metaphysical 
subtleties. Above all, his views are his own. We doubt if any 
critic ever lived who took less on trust; he looked at books, as at 
paintings, with his own eyes, and endeavours to give us the 
resulting impression with absolute faithfulness. If, in reading 
the Merchant of Venice, he finds that he does not like Portia, and 
thinks little of Nerissa, he does not soften down his opinion or 
defer to those of other readers ; he says what he thinks and has 
done. His chief weakness—and this is strange in one who held 
so strong a view of the all-embracing importance of literature— 
is that he invariably judges the book by itself, as if it were an 
isolated phenomenon, a sort of paper Melchizedek, without 
father, without mother, and without descent; almost indeed 
without writer. Nothing can exceed the acuteness of many of 
his observations on individual plays of Shakespeare ; but they 
were individual plays. There is not a word to show that he 
conceived of Shakespeare as a product of the Elizabethan age, or 
as a man who grew, wonderfully but naturally, from an appren- 
tice to a worker of miracles. He cared little for Love’s Labour's 
Lost ; it never seems to have occurred to him to regard it not in 
itself, but as having a shadow of good things to come. He 
lacked that historic sense in literature which, though often 
rashly applied, has since his time revolutionised criticism. 


Yet he remains, and we think will long remain, a supreme type 
of a powerful, original, and independent man, loving the great 
works of other men yet not enslaved by them, and dowered with 
the gift of language to express the result of the clash of his mind 
with theirs. No one who would learn either what criticism is, 
or what in strong hands it may become, can afford to neglect the 


works of William Hazlitt. E. E. K. 
FIELDING THE NOVELIST 
The Novels of Fielding, By Auréiien Dicron. Routledge. 


10s. 6d. 

M. Aurélien Digeon is French, and this excellent volume is a 
translation ; but it has none of the obscurity and awkwardness 
which so often mar translated work. It is a competent, inter- 
esting and sympathetic introduction to a study of Fielding’s 
four great novels—Joseph Andrews, Jonathan Wild, Tom Jones 
and Amelia. The life of the author is briefly reviewed in the first 
chapter, and his conception of the novel in the last. The bulk 
of the book is taken up by a careful analysis and criticism of the 
novels themselves. “ Although,” says M. Digeon, “* one cannot 
say that Fielding is neglected by English readers to-day, he does 
not seem to enjoy his full share of glory. I should like to think 
that my little study might persuade a few more of his countrymen 
to turn again to one of the greatest writers ever produced by their 
race.” 

Back to Fielding, in fact—as in music we have “ Back to 
Bach!” and in painting “Back to the Primitives!” In a 
chaotic and disillusioned age the advice is salutary ; for with 
Fielding we are on sure ground: 

From the very first page he knows where he is going and how 
to get there. No more adventures flung down helter-skelter, no 
more heroes tossed about by the hazards of life, until the end 
shall consign them to death. Smollett, who has perhaps an even 
greater wealth of imagination than Fielding, was to show his 
inferiority by returning to a less artistic conception of the novel 
as a chain of adventures loosely linked together by the life of the 
central hero. But Fielding is like the master of a house who is 
showing his visitors round; he takes them only where he wishes, 
and he has made a personal choice of what he is going to let them 
see. . . . Up to the time of Meredith and our most recent con- 
temporaries, the English novel has followed Fielding’s law; it is 
a domestic novel, interrupted or accompanied, more or less 
explicitly, by the humorous comments of the author. 

In general terms, this is true. There is no more abiding 
influence in English literature than that of this first great 
novelist. Later came the subjective novel derived from 
Werther, the historical novel, and the novel which is merely an 
expansion of the short story and hovers round a single episode. 
But, in the main, the English novel is still what Fielding con- 
ceived it should be—* a comic epic in prose.”” The continuity is 
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—even down to the time of H. G. Wells, Arnold Bennett 
and Aldous Huxley; only in some cases, as in that of Hardy, 
** tragic '’ should take the place of “* comic”’ in Fielding’s defi- 
nition. M. Digeon thinks that literary historians have not 
given serious enough consideration to the epic-novel as ex- 
pounded, if not invented, by Fielding. 


As regards the form of the novel, Fielding has remained 
supreme. As regards his philosophy of life—common sense, 
courage, good humour and kindness based upon a tolerant and 
undogmatic Christianity—he has at times been overshadowed 
by the prudent sentimentalism of his contemporary, Richardson. 
“ Besides, sir, I nave no sins to reflect on but those of an honest 
fellow. If I have loved a whore at five-and-twenty and a bottle 
at forty, why, I have done as much good as I could in my genera- 
tion; and that, I hope, will make amends.” Victorian England 
was too prudish for this robust morality ; and this, no doubt, 
is the principal reason for Fielding’s unmerited eclipse. But 
times have changed, and no one could accuse modern literature 
of excessive prudery. We court adultery, we toy with per- 
version, we even hanker after rape ; but somehow we conduct 
ourselves less honestly, and seem to derive less satisfaction from 
our naughtiness than did Fielding’s heroes. 


“IT am no canting hypocrite,” says Tom Jones, “nor do I 
pretend to the gift of chastity. I have been guilty with women, 
I own it; but am not conscious that I have ever injured any ; 
nor would I, to procure pleasure to myself, be knowingly the 
cause of misery to any human being.” 


There are Tom Joneses all around us in actual life, but for many 
years we have missed him from our literature. It is time that 
we saw him again, and perhaps M. Digeon’s book may prepare 
the way for his reappearance. 

Fielding was born of a good family; but, as Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu wrote in 1727, “our poor cousins, the 
Fieldings, are grown yet poorer by the loss of al] the money they 
had.” To make a living he became a playwright and a thea- 
trical manager. He was at one time manager of Drury Lane. 
Later, he read for the Bar; and when he died, at the early age 
of forty-five, he was police magistrate at Bow Street. He was a 
novelist almost by accident. He read the first famous “ best- 
seNer ’—Richardson’s Pamela. He thought it trashy and 
hypocritical, and he started to write a parody—Joseph Andrews. 
The enlightening contrast between the two rivals is well presented 
by M. Digeon: 

Fielding is a writer who sets out to amuse; with him there is 
not a dimple which does not smile, nor a character which is not, 
in some degree, comic. Richardson is a moralist whose object 
is to instruct ; with him every wrinkle is grave and every character 
serious. It is as though, in these two novelists, were personified 
the two Englands which were in collision with one another about 
1740. Richardson is the new England, religious, serious, sensitive 
and priggish, respectful of the established order, at once passionate 
and prudent, narrow and enthusiastic, secretly a little anxious, 
and, above all, careful of what “people will say.” This new 
mentality of bourgeois Puritanism, which was to reach its zenith 
in the Victorian age, was then in embryo. Richardson is one of 
the first writers to express it, in any case the first novelist to 
represent it at all clearly. Against this new tendency Fielding 
raises the protest of the old England, which some forty years earlier 
had triumphed in the theatre with Congreve and Wycherley. 
Driven from the theatre, it takes refuge in the novel and infuses 
new life into it. Fielding revolts; he roars with laughter in 
Richardson's grave face ; he scouts the idea of a man who glories 
in his chastity. The people whom he paints seek to enjoy them- 
selves, even the women, particularly the women. The sole 
punishment which the vice of incontinence brings, is an occasional 
visit to the doctor for the man, and for the woman a bastard. 
He constantly amuses himself with somewhat indecent scenes, 
which he takes as a joke ; and if a pretty girl’s kerchief slips from 
her throat, he does not fail to keep the reader’s eye for some time 
upon the charming spot. Robust and insolent health, the John- 
Bullism of men who are not afraid of their three bottles ; in every- 
thing the material side of things writ large; this was the old 
Merry England of Fielding. 


Yet John Oliver Hobbes (Mrs. Craigie) has observed: ‘The 
epics of Tom Jones and Amelia ought to be given to every girl on 
her eighteenth birthday. . . . Carefully read and taken to heart, 
they would save women from innumerable mistakes and tears ” ; 
and Schiller, the idealist poet, has written: ‘ Shakespeare’s 
Juliet and Fielding’s Sophia Western are far ahead of the most 
beautiful feminine portraits of antiquity.” M. Digeon, who is a 
careful student and a whole-hearted admirer of Fielding, has 
rendered us a gracious and neighbourly service in this apologia 
for one of our greatest prophets, who has been for so long 
without due honour in his own country. 






AN OLD-FASHIONED HISTORIAN 


Sidelights on the Thirty Years War. By Hunerr G. R. Reanr, 
Kegan Paul. Three volumes. 45s. 

This book is obviously a labour of love, and the author is to 
be congratulated on having carried through to the end a piece 
of work which nothing but a genuine passion for its subjex 
could have made possible. Its three volumes deal pri 
with the merest fragment of the history of Europe—the years 
1614-1631 which saw the outbreak of the first phase of the 
Thirty Years War. They contain over 1,800 pages and give 
evidence of voracious reading over a very wide field: MSS, 
letters, State papers, calendars, diaries and memoirs in fou 
or five languages, and secondary authorities in German, French 
and English, of much determined delving in books of reference, 
and of almost incredible patience and perseverance in the 
verification of minute details and innumerable references, and 
in the setting out of the mass of material collected. 

Even those faint-hearted folk who have neither the wind 
nor the muscles to follow Mr. Reade all the way in his enthusi- 
astic scrambling among the foot-hills of the Thirty Years 
War wil] find much to edify and amuse them in his company, 
For, as Bacon says of nations which have command of the sea, 
they can take as much or as little of the war as they please, 
When they find themselves or their authors getting really 
rather breathless, they can always break off, and pick up with 
him again as he plunges into another thicket or hastens down 
another clearing. Wherever they follow him they will find 
his zest unabated, his cye for detail undimmed. He has all 
the energy and optimism of the explorer, and all the acquisitive. 
ness of the entomologist ; nothing from the smallest insect to 
the most brilliant butterfly comes amiss to his net, and he only 
breaks off from time to time from exposing the treasures of his 
collecting box to make bold generalisations about the nature 
of the territory which he has made his own and of the vast 
areas which surround it, stretching back into the remote past 
and out into the future. 

It is sometimes a little difficult to follow him when he is 
engrossed in the latter task: ‘“‘But for Spinola’s keen strategic 
insight, Dunkirk until the end of time might have remained 
an obscure fishing village, and French Flanders be still under 
the Belgian flag.” ‘ Had James I. and Charles I. been content 
to maintain the arrangements which had been concluded between 
England and Spain by the Peace of 1604, the Civil War might 
never have come about.” “The Thirty Years War prevented 
Germany from becoming a colonising power, and left the task 
of opening up the lands beyond the seas to nations which looked 
upon man as a soul and not as a machine.” And when, in 
Chapter 99, Mr. Reade discusses the effect of his own period 
on the history of this present age, he tells us that ‘ President 
Wilson finds his closest prototype in Mahomet,” although he 
admits that the latter had certain advantages from having 
started life as a camel-driver. 

When he sticks more closely to his material, however, Mr. 
Reade’s book is full of meat. English readers will probably 
be most interested in what he says about the reigns of James I. 
and Charles I. His account of the unfortunate expedition to 
Madrid by Charles and Buckingham is, for instance, alive with 
living detail, perhaps not very carefully sifted, but all derived 
from contemporary accounts. Charles’s arrival in Madrid 
gives an opening for a description of the city, the streets paved 
with small flints, the latticed windows, the tapestries rich in 
fantastic birds and beasts, and panelled with velvet or satin 
pilasters embroidered with silver; the sideboards loaded with 
plate ; canaries in gilded cages. and parrots screaming on their 
perches in halls hung with stamped leather, the work of Cordovan 

artists, and heated, as wood was very dear. with charcoal 
glowing in great silver braziers. Charles drives through the 
city in disguise, but thronged by an enormous crowd, and as 
his carriage takes him past the Papal Nuncio and his suite, 
he opens the curtains and salutes Monseigneur, conspicuous 
in purple robes and flashing cross, with such courtesy that the 
whisper goes round that he is about to turn Catholic. When 
they reach the Prado and are waiting in the Prioress’s Garden, 
Buckingham and Count Olivares see a man coming down one 
of the walks by himself with his cloak thrown over his face; 
when Buckingham hears that it is the King, he says in joyful 
surprise : “ Is it possible you have a King who can walk about 
like this! "Tis wonderful!” falls on his knees and kisses his 
Majesty’s hand. 

A good part of volume III. is devoted to an account, on the 
most detailed scale, of the long negotiations which were to have 
produced Charles’s marriage. The whole episode is introduced 
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Broadway House List 








AN INSTANT SUCCESS 


The Painted Veil 


By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. Third large 
impression printing. ‘* Not only his best novel, but one 
of the most memorable that we have had for a long time.” 

| 7/6 net, 


THE COMPANION TO “THE FORSYTE SAGA” 


Caravan: 


The Assembled Tales of JOHN GALSWORTHY. 

Cr. 8vo. 960 pages. Cloth, 7/6; Leather, 10/6 net. 

Here, in a volume of nearly a thousand pages—or three 

times the length of an ordinary novel—are all Mr. 
Galsworthy’s shorter tales. 





THREE NEW NOVELS 


High Noon 


By CROSBIE GARSTIN, author of “The Owls’ House.” 

All those who read The Orvis’ House will welcome this new 

novel—a stirring, vivid, picturesque tale of high noon 
and high adventure. 7/6 net. 


The Half-Loaf 


By AGNES MURE MACKENZIE, author of “ Without 
Conditions.” There is ex juisite simplicity about Miss 
Mackenzie’s love stories which is truer to life and to art 
than the psychological extravagances of other writers. 
The Half-Leaf is the tale of a lovers’ mistake. 6/- net. 


The Way Home 


BEING THE SECOND PART OF THE CHRONICLE OF 
THE FORTUNES OF RICHARD MAHONY. 


By H. H. RICHARDSON, author of “ Maurice 
Guest.” 7/6 net. 





BY THREE YOUNGER HEINEMANN WRITERS WHO 
WILL GO FAR 


My Name is Legion 
By CHARLES MORGAN. This extraordinary and 
powerful novel is the story of a girl who was born “ more 
spirit than flesh "—a natural saint and ascetic, endowed 
with strange powers. 7/6 net. 


Harvest in Poland 
By GEOFFREY DENNIS, author of “ Mary Lee.” 


“Imagination so strong, so precise, so original, am -unts 
to genius .. . I have been genuinely excited.” GERALD 
GOULD (Sat. Reveiw). 7/6 net. 


The Battle to the Weak 


By HILDA VAUGHAN, “Might easily share the 
happy tate of Te Constant Nymph in being recognized 
both by the many and the tew.” —Queen. 7/6 net. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


Emotion in Art 


By CLAUDE PHILLIPS. Edited by Maurice w. 
BROCKWRLL. With 20 plates. 15/- net. 
Sir Claude Phillips was perhaps the principal art critic 
and connoisseur of his generation. Emotion in Art, which 
he was actually revising at the time of his death, contains 
a selection of his most interesting and important articles. 






PRINCIPLES OF 
LITERARY | CRITICISM 


i RICHARDS 
10/6 net 


“Should be read by all interested either in psychology or 
literature."—London Mercury. “A mine of really sugges- 
tive ideas. Real originality.” —Daily News. “A brilhant 
book.”—Journal of Education. “Perhaps the most impor- 
tant contribution yet made to the rehabilitation of English 
criticism.”—Criterton. 


Soldiers and Sailors Words and Phrases: 
A Dictionary of Slang used in the War. Edited by EDWARD 
FRASER and JOHN GIBBONS. 12/6 net. This delightful hook 
on the lighter side of the War is full of good stories; has illustra- 
tions by Bairnsfather, Townsend, Partridge, and Reynolds; and a 
full list of the Battle Honours. 


Coloured Ceramics from Ashur. py watrer 
ANDRAE. With 36 plates (28 in colour) and 47 text illustrations. 
Folio, 84/- net. A superb surv y of Assyrian art and civilisation, 
based on recent excavations. dition limited to 500 copies for 
England and America. 


China and Euro Their Intellectual and Artistic 
Contacts in the XVIIIth Centur . By A. REICHWEIN, With 
24 full-page plates. 12/6 net. Yeals with a eneras subject. 
Brings forward an immense number of facts, many of them most 
interesting. The references to literature are admirably full and 
complete.”"—The Times Literary Supplement. 


Sidelights on the 30 Years’ War. ny «. G. R. 

In three volumes, with an index, 45/- net the set. “ An 
excellent contribution of new material towards the history of the 
most horrible of modern wars.”—Morning Post. 


Fightin the World: The Memoirs of Count MICHAEL 
AROLYIL. With 2 pprtepiee, 21/- net. “ Of first-class import- 
ance. A generous book, the wt clear and vivid, and the 
translation singularly well done. k that is a real pleasure to 
read.”—Birmingham Post. ‘A moving human document.”— 
Weekly Westminster. “ Its extraordinary fascination.”—Spectator. 


Three Plays of Plautus. Translated ty F. A. 
WRIGHT and H. LIONEL ROGERS. “ This latest volume of 
the Broadway Translations gives lively and often happy versions 
of the Rudens (Slip-Knot), Awlwlaria (Crock of Gold) and 
Pseudolus (Trickster) of Plautus, with an introduction of some 
length. It has been a pleasure to renew our acquaintance.”’-— 
Saturday Review. 


The Ope ra. py R. A. STREATFEILD. New Edition, 
revised — brought down to date by E. J. DENT. 8/6 net. A 
complete account, with a critical analysis, of all the opera-plots 
still of interest or played in the modern repertory; making a 
history of Opera for the musician or the general reader. 


The Psychol of Religious Mysticism. 
By Prof. A H. LEU 15/- net. “ Based upon solid research. 
Ve find true and fresh , NS "—The Times Literary a 
ae * His work is very good . his experiments in 
are interesting.” —Nation. 
To-day and To-morrow. New volumes in, this 


brilliant series have been contributed this year a Haldan 
Bertrand Russell, E. E. Fournier d’Albe, v. ‘s° "Writke an 
Mrs. Bertrand Russell. Each, f'cap 8vo, Py net. Send for new 


Prospectus. 
Sex and Civilization. By Dr. PAUL BOUSFIELD. 
M.R.C.S. 10/6 net. “ Dr. Bousfield, who is one of our foremost 


specialists in the psycho-analysis of disease, makes in this book a 
courageous and outspoken examination of the causes of this 
inequality [of men and women Full knowledge and plain 
speaking will be found in this book. "—Saturday Review. 


THE WAY OUT 


A Business Man Looks at the World 


By EDWARD A. FILENE 
7/6 net 


A solution to the pressing problems of Capital and Labour. 
“A very interesting book.”"—Weekly Westminster. “ Every 
business man should attend to this stimulating and provoca- 
tive challenge.”—Manchester Dispatch. 


Send for List of Spring Announcements. 
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by six chapterr at the end of volume I., which give an admirable 
account of the condition of England, its clergy and its commons, 
its squires and traders, its schoolmasters, soldiers and labourers, 
the ravages of the Plague, how kitchen gardens were cultivated, 
the postal arrangements, the diet of the people, and the curricula 
of grammar schools. But Mr. Reade is every bit as much at 
home anywhere else in Europe. His description of La Rochelle 
when that stronghold of the Huguenots comes into the story 
is as careful and vivid in detail] as is that of the Lower Palatinate 
or of the Alpine Passes. He knows as much about the “ Hoys” 
of the Netherlands as he does about the relays of wild-looking 
men wrapped up in cloth coats and wide-pointed hoods, or in 
sheepskins and wolfskins with the hair outside, who carried 
passengers on long stretchers across the mountains of Switzer- 
land. He quotes contemporary English travellers’ accounts 
of the Hungarians who “ inhabit like unto the poor Irish,” 
and gives long excerpts from the Infanta Isabella’s Letters 
describing her journey from Milan to Brussels in 1599, how 
astonished she wus at the monstrous goitres of the women in 
the Ticino Valley, and how charmed with the meadows and 
flowers on the way down to Andermatt. And his full length 
portraits of favourite heroes and heroines, from Spinola, who 
is introduced in Chapter 1, to the Infanta Isabella Clara Eugenia, 
for thirty-four vears ruler of the Netherlands, of whom we take 
leave at the end of Chapter 97, are drawn on such a generous 
scale with so much quotation from eontemporaries and such 
faithful recording of events as amply to compensate for a certain 
lack of critica) judgment. Mr. Reade is perhaps more of an 
annalist and «a chronicler than a psychologist, but he is none 
the less genial a companion for that. 


A GAELIC GOLLIWOG 


The Real Ireland. By C.H. BreTrHerTon. Black. 5s. 

The Irish, according to Mr. Bretherton, are past masters of 
propaganda, having known “all that is worth knowing of the 
gentle art of demonstrating the truth, the half truth, and nothing 
like the truth for at least five hundred years." Whatever else Mr. 
Bretherton learned in Ireland this secret eluded him. Though 
as Dublin correspondent of The Morning Post propaganda was his 
business, he has never learned to manage it so as to deceive 
a child or even the most credulous of Primrose Dames. One 
questions. indeed, if he is as anxious to convert sceptics or 
strengthen the faith of weaker brethren on his own side as he 
is to impress all and sundry by his power to find in Lrish politics 
inspiration for an endless commination service. He recalls 
the young man who approached John Morley for a post on 
The Pall Mall Gazette on the strength of a gift of general 
invective. 

Of course the virtuoso who devotes himself to elaborating a 
fantasia of vituperation cannot submit to be shackled by such 
minor irrelevances as facts. If by boldly announcing a budget 
deficit of ten millions one can conjure up the pleasant vision of 
Dubliners in the near future hunting wolves in Stephen's Green, 
only a spoil-sport would interrupt to point out that the deficit 
in reality amounts to half a million. To get in a dig at the 
Catholic Hierarchy, whose ranks Sinn Fein did not recruit from 
“*bog-trotters "only because. Mr. Bretherton gleefully tells us, 
this was “already an accomplished fact,” he declares that the 
Church has “‘ plumped alternately for the Free Staters and the 
Republicans and will continue to do so.” Yet five lines lower 
down he discovers a proof of the coming collapse of the 
Cosgrave Administration in that “the bishops are _pro- 
nouncedly Republican.” He is more entertaining when he 
leaves the realm of facts altogether, and enjoys himself by 
inventing epigrams such as ‘the presence of the pistol in Irish 
politics is directly due to the absence of plumbing in the 
Irish home,” or to arguments that the Gaels ‘‘ show no 
enterprise in the pursuit of pleasure, as is evidenced by the 
fact that Irish stew is their only national dish.” 

like most professional humorists Mr. Bretherton has his 
blind spots. He takes himself quite seriously as an anthro- 
pologist and clutters up his pages with speculations about Middle 
Heads and Round Heads, Iberians and Firbolgs. so unscientific 
and muddle-headed that one is tempted to dismiss them in one 
of his own phrases as the utterances of “* a troglodyte gibbering 
in the back-blocks.”” Thus, after pages devoted to proving 
to his own satisfaction that the Sinn Fein campaign was an 
outcome of the revival of the Iberian matriarchal instinct, he 
selects Miss Mary MacSwiney and Mrs. Childers as “ typifying 
the feminine side of the Iberian slave race in revolt,” with 
the qualification, added by himself, ‘‘ Mrs. Childers has no Irish 
blood and Mrs. MacSwiney is half-English ! ” 


If Mr. Bretherton’s object was to make the Irish squirm hy» 
would have been better advised to have studied the methods 
of native practitioners of this art. As compared with Mr 
George Moore in Hail and Farewell, Mr. Joyce in Ulysses, o 
Mr. Brinsley Macnamara in The Valley of the Squinting Windows, 
he impresses one as a small boy shouting random insults at g 
safe distance. His real aim, one suspects, is to provide a new 
thrill for Die-Hard nurseries by constructing a ferocious 
Gaelic golliwog that bellows “ Fee ! Fo! Fum ! I smell the blood 
of an Englishman!” and at the crack of the Brethertoniay 
slapstick raises its hands above its head in token of abject 
surrender. 


INDIAN ECONOMICS 


Economie Conditions in India, By P. PapmManasnHa Piru, 
Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

Financial Developments in Modern India, By C. N. Vaxn, 
King. 2ls. 

A knowledge of the economic conditions of modern India js 
essentia] to the proper understanding of the political problem. 
The first thing that the student of Indian politics is told when 
he comes into contact with a certain type of Indian politician 
is that the secret aim of British rule in India is the exploitation 
of the country for the benefit of British capitalism, and the 
arguments adduced in favour of that thesis are very plausible, 
The early students of Indian economic conditions were natu 
struck by the poverty of the inhabitants and attributed it to 
alien rule. A little study of history would have shown that their 
theory would not hold good, whilst a more comprehensive study 
of economics would have laid bare the inherent defects in the 
Indian social system, which are to-day a main cause of the 
extreme poverty in which the vast majority of the inhabitants 
of India live. The theory of “the Drain” as it is called was 
exploited to its utmost by politicians who desired to abolish 
alien rule, and although it is no longer believed in so generally 
as it was, there is no doubt that it formed the foundation ofs 
good deal of political unrest. 

For two reasons, therefore, Mr. Padmanabha Pillai’s book is 
welcome. In the first place it counteracts an unsound economic 
theory ; and in the second place it provides a comprehensive 
study of the various industries of India and the conditions of 
the people who work them. Although Mr. Pillai rightly excludes 
politics from his pages, his work is of the greatest importance 
to politicians, because progress is the ery from all parties of all 
shades of political opinion, and to gauge the capacity of the 
people for progress it is necessary in a backward country like 
India to possess a knowledge of the extent to which the people 
are capable of absorbing political power and paying for the im- 
provements in culture and mode of living which increased 
political power must involve. For instance, the standard of 
literacy in India is extremely low. To raise it a very large 
expenditure is needed—so large, in fact, that although a r 
distribution of existing expenditure would go some way towards 
raising it, more money would still be required. It is fairly 
certain, indeed, that India could not in its present state of 
economic development afford to provide a system of education 
comparable with western standards for every individual of its 
enormous population. 

Mr. Pillai gives us an insight into the causes of this poverty. 
In a few words it may be explained as being due to insufficient 
production per head of the population, especially in regard to 
the agricultural population. Agriculture is, of course, the 
premier industry which supports the vast majority of the people 
and Mr. Pillai discusses the various ways by which its conditions 
could be improved and its production per head increased. The 
heavy indebtedness of the ryot can only be altered by the spread 
of the co-operative movement, but a change in certain customs 
is also necessary, and in a strongly conservative country like 
India this is bound to be a slow business. As long as a humble 
tiller of the sil believes it to be necessary to spend a whole year’s 
income on family celebrations such as weddings, and mortgages 
his crops to find the money, an improvement in his condition i 
hardly possible. 

Touching upon the vexed question of whether India should 
be an industrial country or should be content with agriculture, 
Mr. Pillai takes the commonsense point of view that where Indis 
possesses industries merely requiring development, it would be 
folly not to make use of them to increase the country’s pr 
ductiveness. There was a time when even eminent economists 
expressed the opinion that India’s road to wealth lay in exchang- 
ing her raw materials for the finished products of the West 
‘Lhis school of thought overlooked the fact that although Indis 
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THE RECOLLECTIONS OF | 4 Ne» Volume of the Miriam 
PY LIFE 
ag THE TRAP 


By MAURICE FRANCIS 

EGAN, late United States | B 

Minister to Denmark. With 24 
Illustrations. 16/- net. 


DOROTHY M. RICHARD- 
N, Author of ™“ Revolving 
Lights,” etc. 7/6 net. 








- THE TWO QUEENS’ BOOK 


THE COUNTRY THAT I LOVE 


An Exile’s Memories 


By MARIE, QUEEN OF ROUMANIA. Illustrated by 
ELIZABETH, QUEEN OF GREECE 15/- net 


ACROSS EUROPE WITH SATANELLA 
By CLARE SHERIDAN 
With 45 Photographs 





15/- net 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


KING EDWARD VII. 
By Sir SIDNEY LEE. 2 vols. Medium | 
8vo. Vol. I.: From Birth to Accession. | 
3ls. 6d. net. 








OVER 11,000 COPIES SOLD. 


LOVE 


By the Author of “ Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. | 


Truth: “Comedy, humour, irony, pathos, and a 
certain tragic inevitability are all involved in this 
idyllic drama, which the author handles and 
ae with the delicate skill characteristic of 
er.” 


PLANTS AND MAN 


A Series of Essays relating to the Botany 
of Ordinary Life. By F. O. BOWER, 
Se.D., LL.D., F.R.S. Illustrated. 8vo. 
14s. net. 

The aim of this work is to explain for the general 


reader, in very general terms, how Plants form 
materials which Man finds useful. 











MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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ew 
The Public Life 
J. A. SPENDER 


“A wise, sane, mellow, large-minded book, beautifully lucid in 
thought and style; a book that is loyal to facts, and wholly free from 
the twin vices of sentimentalism and cynicism; it looks at the con- 
ditions of public life steadily and sees them whole.”—Weekly 
Westminster, “ Nothing can rob such a subject of continual interest. 
. . «+ No living man is more qualified to criticise and expound the 
* Public Life® and the factors which make for victory in it than Mr. 
Alfred Spender. . . . I can only recommend all to read it.” 
—Evening Standard. “He writes with so sure a touch and with 
such an unimpeachable fidelity to the truth as he sees it that he has 
succeeded in producing a brilliant portrait gallery."—Daily Express. 
Two volumes, Illustrated. 30s. net the set. 
Reminiscences of Wind- 


Hull Down: Jammers, Troops, Travellers. 
Sir BERTRAM HAYES, K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 


“A plain tale of a long life at sea, told without emphasis, in good 
humour, in a spirit of fun, . . . so full of lively yarns that you 
are through the big volume before you realise that you have been on 
a long voyage."—H. M. Tom.inson in the Weekly Westminster. 
With 8 Half-tone Plates. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Life and Letters of Anton 
Tchekhov S. S. KOTELIANSKY 


and PHILIP TOMLINSON 


“ Tchekhov was one of the best letter-writers in the world . . . 
an excellent selection from his most important letters."”—Spectator. 


16s. net. 




















With 8 Half-tone Plates. 


The George and the Crown 
20th Thousand SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


“A very able and interesting novel—perhaps Miss Kaye-Smith’s best, 
— as good as her best."—Rose Macautay in the Daily News. 
“ The devoted readers of this author will find here, no less charmingly 
displayed than before, the particular qualities that endear her—the 
whole novel, indeed, is on the same high level as * Joanna Godden.” 
—The Times Literary Supplement. “ Among the hundreds of novels 
already produced this year, ‘The George and the Crown” in many 
ways stands out as the most notable achievement.”—S. P. B. Mais in 
the Daily Craphic. 7s. 6d. net. 


Coral: A Sequel to “Carnival” 
COMPTON MACKENZIE 


“ What safely raises this novel above common novels of sentiment is 
the old Dickensian . Mr. Mackenzie is as excellent as ever.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. “* Coral" is sustained in its excellence 
from beginning to end.”—C.K.'s Weekly. “ It is difficult to lay aside 
the book.”—Daily Telegraph. 7s. 6d. net. 


Sea Horses 
FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 


“ Sea Horses is not merely a great sea story, it is also a great love 
story. Mastery of ique in construction, and a profound know- 
ledge of human nature, are happily combined to make what will be 
one of the greatest novels of the year. 7s. 6d. net. 


Following Ann _K. R. G. BROWNE 


Here is a book with a chuckle on every page—a really witty story 
of mistaken identity. “Refreshing and diverting, . . . Mr. 
Browne has a neat unforced wit.”"—Daily Craphic. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Splendid Road 
VINGIE E. ROE 


California in the days of the Gold Rush is the setting of these exciting 
adventures into which is woven a strong love interest. “ Altogether 
admirable, a very gripping yarn.”"—Daily Craphic. 7s. 6d net. 
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is a country with great agricultural potentialities, there is in- 
creasing pressure on the land owing to unrestricted population 
The deve- 
lopment of Indian industries is quite a natural process and is a 


and the country is also subject to severe droughts. 


necessary adjunct to the development of agriculture. 


The book concludes with a plea for greater assistance on the 
The author wisely does not attempt to be 
dogmatic on the subject of the advantages or disadvantages of 
State interference in industry, but contents himself with pointing 
out that in India there is a very wide distance in material 
civilisation between the Government and the people, and in such 
a case it becomes the obvious duty of the Government, with its 
superior knowledge and organisation, to lead the way with 


part of the State. 


educative and pioneering efforts. 


After reading this book one is convinced that India’s political 
advance is bound up with the improvement in the economic 
conditions of the people, and in making this fact plain the author 
has made a valuable contribution to the study of the entire 
Indian problem, which for sheer complexity rivals any problem 
The present demand for large scale 
manufactures in India is intimately bound up with nationalist 
aspirations and has a vital bearing upon the future relations of 


this country has to face. 


India and Britain. 


Professor C. N. Vakil’s study of Indian Government finance 
deals in a very exhaustive manner with Indian revenue and 


expenditure from 1860 to 1924. It should be read in con- 


junction with Mr. Pillai’s book, because it shows in detail what 


happens to the revenues of the Indian Government, and illus- 
trates the difficulties confronting Indian administrators faced 
with huge demands for expenditure on nation-building services 
and at the same time obliged to incur large expenditure on non- 
productive services. The author criticises the Government in 
many directions, but rather overlooks the fact that the severe 
financial stringency of the past few years has prevented an ideal 
financial policy from being followed. 


POETS FORGOTTEN 


The Lives and Works of the Uneducated Poets. By R. Sourury. 
Edited by J. S. Childer. Milford. 38s. 6d. 


Southey’s title begs a big question. Education? Of all 
our poets, which of the major men can claim the epithet ? 
Milton, Ben Jonson and Dryden certainly ; and, for his time, 
Chaucer: but after these four names, wouldn’t it be almost 
true to say that an educated poet was a bad poet? Robert 
Browning had an astonishing fund of odd learning, out of the 
way knowledge, curious information ; but if history and a proper 
sense of the ordered civilisation of Europe be necessary for 
education, he was scarcely more educated than was Dickens. 
No doubt Robert Southey thought that he, at the least, was 
educated, and he had much of the lively as well as the weightier 
methed of the pedant: but education? Can the man who 
wrote this be said even to understand the meaning of education ? 
He is writing of Taylor, the Water-Poet, and is wondering about 
his fate: 

. . » he is not one of those writers for whom a palingenesia can 

be expected from their dust. Yet we have lately seen the whole 

of Herrick’s poems republished, a coarse-minded and beastly writer, 

whose dunghill, when the few flowers that grew there had been 
transplanted, ought never to have been disturbed. Those flowers 
indeed are beautiful and perennial; but they should have been 
removed from the filth and ordure in which they are embedded. 

If education be, among other things, the acquired power 
to distinguish bad from good, if it serve to give a critic a sense 
of proportion, a due notion of what is fitting, then Southey was 
uneducated—for otherwise he would never have mentioned 
Herrick in the same essay as Taylor, or spoken of his dunghill 
on which flowers grew instead of describing a flower-bed disturbed 
with a little insignificant dirt. 

Nor indeed is it evident that Southey quite knew what he 
meant by “educated.” This essay, admirably edited by 
Mr. Childers, who supplies some excellent notes and a supplement 
of additional information, was an act of kindness. John Jones, 
butler, had appealed to the Poet Laureate for help towards the 
publishing of his poetic efforts. Southey, with characteristic 
kindness, got Murray to publish Mr. Jones’ Attempts in Verse, 
and wrote an introduction on Uneducated Poets. Those he 
included were John Taylor, Stephen Duck, James Woodhouse, 
John Bennet, Anne Yearsley, and John Frederic Bryant. Of 


these no one, we suppose, now reads any save John Taylor, 
the water-poet, whose first work, published in 1612, was thus 
entitled: 


Taylor’s Water-Work ; or the Sculler’s Travels from Tyber tp 
Thames ; with his bout laden with a Hotch-Potch, or gullimay 
of Sonnets, Satires, and Epigrams. With an inkhorn disputation 
betwixt a Lawyer and a Poet; and a quaterne of new catched 
Epigrams, caught the last fishing-tide ; together with an addition 
of Pastoral Equivoques, or the Complaint of a Shepherd. Dedicated 
to neither Monarch nor Mister, Keaser nor Cutiff, Pulatine no; 
Plebian, but to great Mounsier Multitude, alias All, or Every One. 
This is familiar enough—it recalls Coryat ; but it is no mor 

uneducated than some of the works of King James I. and Vj, 
Taylor was a sailor before he was a Thames waterman, and we 
know that sailors read. He himself claims to have read Ovid, 
Homer, Virgil, Du Bartas, Chaucer, Sidney, Spenser, Daniel, 
Nash, the Legenda Aurea, Plutarch (Morals and Lives), Josephus, 
** Knowles of the Turks,”’ Marcus Aurelius, Guevara, Lloyd, 
Grimstone, Montaigne, Suetonius, Cornelius Agrippa, Seneca, 
Cambden, Purchas, Speed, Fox, Holinshed and the Holy Bible! 
We could wish some modern educated poets had read a tenth s0 
much ! 

The rest of Southey’s collection are not perhaps as learned as 
Taylor; but they are all moderately educated—as, indeed, 
their verse shows. What is wrong with their poetry is too much 
* culture,” not too little. It was not lack of education which 
allowed Stephen Duck, the Wiltshire thresher, to write : 

Soon as the golden harvest quits the plain, 

And Ceres* gifts reward the farmer’s pain. 
Nor was it lack of education guided Anne Yearsley, the Bristol 
milk-woman, when she wrote these lines admired of Southey ; 

Which tears the veil of time from black dishonour ; 

Or, with the iron pen of Justice, cuts 

Her cypher on the scars of early shame. 
Bryant, the tobacco-pipe maker, also of Bristol, is a more 
genuine instance. His poems do bear some resemblance to 
those old broadsheet ballads in which the genuinely uneducated 
express their emotions and their aspirations. Southey’s 
essays are competent, readable things—full of a certain se:isible 
kindliness, but betraying fatally that weakness of critical 
acumen which forced him into apologies for bad poetry so long 
as it proceeded from a good heart. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
Child-Lore: A Study in Folk-Lore and Psychology. By Mrs. §, 
HERBERT. Methuen. 6s. 


The publishers say of this book that it will be invaluable to parents, 
and without endorsing ‘haf commendation it may be admitted that, 
in the course of her investigation inta the treatment of child-birth 
and childhood among savage and backward peoples, Mrs. Herbert 
does munage to convey a good deal of advice and information that 
may be useful to those having the care of children, But the practical 
and useful ure somewhat obscured by the studies in magic and religion 
with which the earlier chapters are so closely occupied. These 
studies are interesting, but to the parent unacquainted with or 
unattracted by anthropological research, they may prove a stumbling- 
block. Mrs. Herbert’s later references to the psychological investi- 
gations and theories of Freud and others are hardly detailed enough 
to be really informa.ive to the tyro in psycho-analysis. 

When Mrs. Herbert deals with the less recondite psychology of the 
child she displays a reul understunding of the child-mind, us witness 
her insistence upon “rational explanation” as the best incentive 
to good-behaviour. Indeed her practical advice is generally sound 
whether it relates to the feeding, clothing and bathing or to the 
general education of small children. 


Robert Louis Stevenson: His Work and His Personality. 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

Here is a book for lovers of Stevenson in which different aspects 
of their hero are discussed by someone competent to speak or to 
judge. It does not pretend to take the place of the fuller biographies 
and uppreciations, but it does put at the service of the reading public 
and at a popular price a book about Stevenson in which his many 
facetted personality is mirrored. Among the authors whom the 
editor has put under contribution are many who knew Stevenson 
personally and many others who have made an intimate and critical 
survey of his work. Sir Sidney Colvin, Mr. Lloyd Osborne, Mr. 
Charles Lowe, Mr. Edmund Gosse, Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, Mr. 
Neil Munroe and Mr. Alfred Noyes are among those represented, and 
the result is an addition to “ The Bookman Library * which is very 
welcome. There is not much that is new in the book ; its vulue lies 
not in its novelty but in its variety and comprehensiveness. 

It may be doubted if any writer ever won so quickly so great 4 
personal popularity as that achieved by Stevenson between his 
arrival in London and his final departure for Samoa, and this quite 
apart from his work. So profoundly did Stevenson impress 
personality upon his friends, that they in turn have been able to 
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FOUR IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


SINCE LENIN DIED 


MAX EASTMAN 
Cloth, 4s Ppr., 2s 6d 


Contains the Testament of Lenin, other suppressed documents, 
and the story of the events behind the Fall of Trotsky. An 
important contribution to recent Russian history. 


HOW BRITAIN IS GOVERNED 
KATE ROSENBERG 
Introduction by LORD HALDANE 
Cloth, 2s 6d Ppr., Is 


A clear, concise account and history of our constitution, 
invaluable to the student. 


THE TOWN COUNCILLOR 
Cc. R. ATTLEE, M.P., and W. A. ROBSON 
Cloth, 3s Ppr., 1s 6d 


A useful guide to the history, powers and duties of Urban 
District and Borough Councils. 





AGRICULTURE AND THE 


UNEMPLOYED 
W. WRIGHT, M.P., and A. J. PENTY 


Cloth, 2s 6d Ppr., 1s 6d 


“The thesis of the book . . . is perdeatly, Chestertgnian,” 
eekly estminster. 





SPRING LIST FREE ON APPLICATION 





Tae LABOUR PUBLISHING COMPANY, Lrtp. 
38 GREAT ORMOND ST., LONDON, W.C. 1 























This is the shelving which has been giving 
perfect service for many years to 
thousands of book-lovers. Have you 
investigated its claims ? 


Let us send you our New Booklet. It 
describes in detail the most ingenious type 
of extensible shelving—economical, dur- 
able, rigid and of handsome appearance. 


Libraco Portable Shelving grows with 

your needs, adapts itself to the varying 

heights of your books, and is added to by 

standardised parts at any future time. 
Tributes from Purchasers: 


‘I am in every way satisfied “Tam exceedingly pleased with 


with its quality and finish and the bookcase, which is the most 
especially the simplicity of its 


construction. Thanking you for convenient form of shelving 
your courtesy and promptness.” possible. I shall order further 
additions.” Ww. A. S. —. 
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JUST OUT 


The Main Currents of 
Social &@ Industrial 


Change, 1870-1924 


T. G. WILLIAMS, 


M.A., F.R.Hist.S., F.R.Econ.S. 
The most prominent features 














The purpose of the half-century under 
of this book review in this book are — 
is t tli extension of the power an 
oa Pe: an functions of the State, the 
Soet & Ind broadening of the franchise, 
lety, industry the beginnings of democratic 


and State during 
a period of 
wonderful ad- 
Vancement 


control of industry, and won- 
derful achievements of science 
and technology. The author 
traces the history of the changes 
brought about during _ this 
period, keeping in mind the re- 
quirements of the inexperienced 
but intelligent student. 
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By an expert hand... . Here is a volume of great significance to everyone 
who takes an intelligent jnterest in the immediate past and Sutuee of , Working 
England—and by work one by no means indicates manual labour alone 

—T. P. and Casseli’s Weekly. 


“ His brilliant book. . This is the most exhaustive book of its kind pub- 


for some years, and should be of great value to every student of social 
and political economy.”—Public Opinion. 
Price 5/- net 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 322 pages. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD. 
Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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DO YOU WANT TO 


BUY A HOUSE? 


This Society has helped scores of thousands to make 
such purchases. It is willing to help YOU. 


DO YOU WANT TO 


Save £1,000? 
£ | PAID TO THIS SOCIETY on the first 


day of each month will, with our present 
rate of interest, amount— 





In Ten Years to - - £150 
In Twenty Years to - £385 
In Thirty Years to - £750 


In Thirty-Five Years to £1,000 


Larger or smaller payments will produce correspond- 
ingly larger or smaller results. 

Interest at 44% credited free of Income Tax. 

No person has ever lost a single penny of his invest- 
ment in this Society during its seventy years’ existence. 

Capital can be withdrawn at par at short notice. 


Assets exceed - - £2,300,000 
Reserve Fund exceeds - £245,000 
By far the largest reserve in proportion to liabilities of any 


large Building Society having an effice in London. Apply fer 
Prospectus, personally or by letter, te the— 


TEMPERANCE PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY, 


4, 6 & 8 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 4 
(2 doors from St. Paul’s Cathedral). EDWARD WOOD, Manager. 
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TRAVEL TALKS No. 2 





SPECIALISING 


A SPECIALIST is “ One with expert know- 


ledge of and life-long experience in his subject.” 


BENNETT’S 
TRAVEL BUREAU, LTD 


GREENER HOUSE, HAYMARKET, S.W. 1 


SPECIALISTS 
NORWEGIAN TOURIST TRAVEL 
75 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


is a guarantee of 


SERVICE & EFFICIENCY 


- 


INDEPENDENT INCLUSIVE 
TOURS & PLEASURE CRUISES 


a 


NORWAY FOR SUMMER HOLIDAYS 














recreate for those who never knew him, the very man in his habit 
as he lived. And as with his friends so with his work, which for 
all its variety is always and obviously his, expressing in every line 
that gusto in living that made him an ever welcome companion to 
men the most diverse in habit and thought and temperament. w, 
see this clearly in Mr. Lloyd Osbourne’s account of his first vision of 
one who was to become his step-father and friend and collaborator. 
Mrs. Lloyd Osbourne and her children were staying at a Spanish 
hotel frequented by artists, of whom they had been not a little afraid, 
but by whom they had been welcomed. There was talk of “ Louis.» 
who was expected, of what would happen when he came. And then 
he came ; vaulting in at the open window as they all sat at dinner. 
The company, Mr. Osbourne tells us, rose in an uproar of delight, 
He then describes Stevenson, and adds: “ But these details convey 
nothing of the peculiar sense of power that seemed to radiate from 
him—of a peculiar intensity of character that while not e; 
dominating had in its quality something infinitely more subtle and 
winning ; and he was, besides, so gay, so sparkling, so easily the 
master in all exchanges of talk and raillery, that I gazed at him ip 
spellbound admiration.” That is the man this little book describes, 


The Public Papers of Woodrow Wilson. Vols. I. and II.—College ang 
State. Edited by Ray Stannarp Baker and Wituam &, 
Dopp. Harpers. 30s. 

These first two volumes of the authorised edition of President 
Wilson’s public utterances cover the period from 1875 to 1913. They 
open with his earliest published writing, an essay on Bismarck, 
written while he was a student at Princeton, and close with the speech 
in which he accepted the Democratic nomination for President of the 
United States. They might thus be described, as the editors point 
out, as “the making of Woodrow Wilson”—the man whose later 
life, to be illustrated through his own mouth in the four succeeding 
volumes of this series, was to be one of the climaxes and one of the 
tragedies of modern history. These selections, made from the 
enormous mass of his output during an exceptionally busy life, 
are chosen to indicate the growth of the intellectual man, the bearings 
of his earlier career, and the tendency in all toward social and political 
change—“ even revolution,” in the editors’ significant phrase. They 
illustrate admirably his growth as a thinker and indicate the range 
and character of his major interests. These may be summed up as 
two—educarion and politics—and the two almost fused in one, 
President Wilson swung from politics to education and back again to 
politics : but education always was for him a means to a better social 
and political order. Whatever he may have been in politics, in 
education he certainly was a revolutionary—and an equally unsuc- 
cessful one. In this record of his intellectual foundations he expresses 
the principles and develops the policies which in later years he was 
to apply first on the national and finally on the international stage. 
Woodrow Wilson was a polished writer, but the literary as well as the 
more strictly educational interest of his work is bound, in retrospect, 
to be transcended by its political interest. The editors have done their 
work well, and their comprebensive bibliography and index are valuable 
aids to the study of the self-making of the statesman who later loomed 
so large in world affairs as the type of the scholar with the sword. 


Sheila Kaye-Smith and the Weald Country. By R. Tuurston 
Hopkins. With sixteen illustrations. Palmer. 12s. 6d. 

On the cover of this book, and on the back of the wrapper, the 
title is given simply as Sheila Kaye-Smith; and the front of the 
wrapper (on which the title is given in full) is decorated with a portrait 
of the distinguished novelist. Chapter X., “The Joy of Digging,” 
tells us that: “Sheila Kaye-Smith speaks of the marsh earth as 
‘ soft and rich and alive,’ and this is the description of one who knows.” 
Chapter XI., “Cakes and Ale,” begins: ‘‘ As a conclusion to this 
loafing progression through the Sheila Kaye-Smith country.” . . - 
Beyond these sentences, the two chapters cast no light at all on t 
ostensible subject of the author’s enthusiasm. In earlier chapters, 
references to Miss Kaye-Smith and her work are more numerous, 
but the angle of approach is the same. The author is interested 
in topography, in gossip, and in himself. He tells us frankly: “The 
present book is practically composed of selections from my note- 
book, and these contain items derived from sources innumerable— 
books, experience, conversation, and observation.”” The cogent 
statement that “‘ Rye is a good centre for those who would explore 
the Sheila Kaye-Smith country,” leads him first to an account of 
a walk through Rye, and then on to a description of Romney Marsh, 
illustrated by quotations from Joanna Godden. Mr. Hopkins writes 
pleasantly, and for those who like a lounging, casual, an 
style, or who pursue with passion the topography of Sussex, or who 
regard Miss Kaye-Smith with such veneration that every place 
mentioned in her novels has become holy ground, this somewhat 
too large volume will do well enough. But the portrait on the wrapper 
should have been of Mr. Hopkins. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Abridged and arranged by AncurBalD 
MarsHALu. Collins. 8s. 6d. 

We do not see any need to reduce Boswell’s masterpiece, as the reader 
can choose for himself what he likes to skip in it. At any rate, # 
reduction which omits six-sevenths should be cheaper than the 
work, but Mr. Marshall’s selection is not. Who is to decide among the 
great variety of opinions what should be retained and what excised? 


May 2, 1995 
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THE GOSS SERVICE 





Dependability 
“4h <€ 
5 T% maintain a tailoring business on a first satisfied customers are the foundations upon 
>. floor without window display in these which our business has been built. 
Xe days of keen competition is convincing Service ensures quality, promptness, 
SS evidence of Goneaany. keenness of price, in fact complete 
iN Recommendations and repeat orders from dependability. 
>. IT COSTS NO MORE. 
Ld Lounge Suits from Six Guineas. Overcoats from Five Guineas. 
BC) ’ al 
yn T. GOSS & CO., 15 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
Telephone: CITY 8259. \ 
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000 NEW SUPPORTERS WANTED 
The “ARETHUSA” 


TRAINING SHIP AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


Urgently Need £11,000 qos 


President: H.R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy and Mer- 
cantile Marine. 9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil 
Employment, and many hundreds have been Emigrated 

to the British Dominions. 








Petrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING & QUEEN. 

Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A 

Deputy Chairman: F. H. CLAYTON, ¥ - 

Chairman of Ship Commitice: HOWSON F. DEVITT,Esq. & 

Joint Secs.: H. BRISTOW WALLEN & HENRY G. § 
COPELAND. 





THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & “ ARETHUSA” ¥ 
TRAINING SHIP, : 
aftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 


164 Sh 
VICE-ADMIRAL SIR LIONEL HALSEY says— 
“I have never seen the ‘ Arethusa’ excelled.” 





MOTHS ... pymutu ts 


the only thing that will keep them away 
iD‘ you know that at this moment millions 


of moths are laying millions of eggs in 
wardrobes and clothes chests in homes 
throughout the land—perhaps some of them in 
your home. 
hese eggs will quickly turn to hordes of hungry worm 





which will eat large, conspicuous holes in your clothes 
unless your home is properly protected. 
The only real protection is Dymuth, discovered by fur 
specialists. It is deadly poison to moths. 
Dymuth costs 1/- a tin. Buy it to-day from your chemis 


This book telis 


about the habits of 
moths, when to pre- 
pare for them, alse 
about the laboratory ! 
tests of Dymuth and 
moth balls. Send a " rrr 
ostcard to Dymut! } 
td. 24 Dymuth . 


House, Matiock. 











THE PRINCE OF WALES’S APPEAL 
FOR THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 


“| APPEAL 


fo the men and women of our Empire and, indeed, to all those 
who value the practical example of heroism and humanity to give 
generously in support of this great Service.” 


WILL YOU RESPOND ? 


The Institution needs annually 


1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 


to provide and maintain the Life-Boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- TO-DAY and be 
| 





“ONE IN A MILLION.” 
Will you also remember the Life-Boats in your will? 
There is no subsidy from the State. 


Lowp Harrowsy, Grorcr F. Suz, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 





22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Your family depends upon 

your income while you live. 
Why not secure that income for your old age 
and for your wife after your death by means of a 


PRUDENTIAL CONTINUOUS INCOME POLICY? 
Drennan a aerer SUTUmUnSTE a URES 


| Certified Net Sales 11,562 Weekly 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
General Trade Advertisements are inserted at Sixteen 


Guineas per page. Company Reports Twenty Guineas. 
Prospectuses Soltetun @ EpvucaTIonaL ADVER- 
TISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are 
charged at the rate of 1s. 9d. per line for a single insertion, 
or 16s. per inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements. 
address all communications to The Manager, New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 






































WILLIAM MARSDEN, M.D. 


This able and humane man, on a cold winter night in 1827, 
found a poor woman dying in a London street and tried to get 
ies into o heated, wien? quem, @ te Gf ast ganen do 
requisite “ Subscriber's Ticket.” He and his friends, therefore, 
determined to start a ital for men and women which should 
be free from this old-fashi restriction, and the name of that 
institution is the Royal Free pe pn Sa in Gray's Inn Read, 
W.C. 1. This hospital was, until quite recently, the only one in 
London which admitted women as medical students. Anyone 
interested can be shown over the institution by applying at the 
Secretary's office. 


New subscriptions and legacies are urgently wanted. The 
ed may be sent to Sir Francis Layland-Barratt, Bart., Hon. 
reasurer. 
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Say that we happen to like eighteenth century verse, such a couplet, 
for instance, as: 

Though pleased to see the dolphins play, 

I mind my compass and my way, 
which is not generally accessible elsewhere. We look for it, and it has 
disappeared, together with Jchnson’s admirable phrase “ Aliis laetus, 
sapiens sibi.”” So have the verses on 

Long expected one-and-twenty, 

which showed his flash of gay spirit on his deathbed. 

What is left of the book is good reading, or would be, if Mr. Marshall 
had taken the pains with the text which a classic deserves. He 
has been very careless. Rousseau “lived in the winds of Neufchatel.” 
Common sense would suggest “wilds,” which is right. Johnson 
according to Garrick did not say, ‘“‘Who for poonsh?”’ but ‘‘ Who's?” 
The text omits the verb, as it does in “ Knowledge is of two kinds.” 
Boswell’s spelling is modernised. This does not matter much, but a 
spelling like ‘‘ aweful,” in view of modern slang usage, might be 
retained. In small details the text is faulty throughout. It is annoying 
to find Johnson consenting to the famous frolic at Covent Garden 
with “ I'll have a frick with you.” Place names and proper names are 
wrong, too, such as ‘“ Brandusium.” “ Boswell Thornton,” and 
the “Duke of Queensbury.” “ Elgintoune” and “ Eglintoune ” 
both appear on the same page. There is a list of persons with a line 
or two of description at the end. It might easily be improved. 
It omits, for instance, Dr. Beattie, Cave and Savage, and makes the 
first Marquis of Lansdowne into “William Pretty.” 

The paper cover declares that Mr. Marshall “has taken the greatest 
pains to make this a perfect abridgment.” 

The Romance of Monte Carlo. By Cuartes Kineston. Lane. 15s. 

There are a number of books about Monte Carlo, but nearly all of 
them have been written from a subjective standpoint. Either the 
author has a system to expound or wishes to discuss the morality of 
gambling. Mr. Kingston, however, has avoided both these pitfulls, 
and given us a most interesting account of the rise of the Blanc family 
and their marvellous casino. Few nineteenth-century careers can 
equal that of Frangois, the first of the Monte Carlo Blanc’s. First, a 
pilfering waiter in a third-rate Parisian restaurant, and then seven 
months’ imprisonment as the result of shady stockbroking. But he 
emerged from prison a comparatively rich man—his time, not his 
¢apital, had been taken from him—and he got a gambling concession 
at Homburg. In a few years that shoddy Hessian town had become 
world-renowned. After twenty years of success in Germany, Blanc’s 
far-seeing mind began to realise the necessity for a move. Only a 
genius could have anticipated, years before it came, the moral wave 
that was to sweep over Europe. Somewhere more isolated, where a 
casino would be a source of profit to the local inhabitants, and ruin 
only the visitors, was necessary. Towns, with ruined homes and 
bankrupt businesses, were a great deal too near Homburg to be pleas- 
ant. So after considerable search the little princedom on the rock 
was chosen, and in 1863, Blanc commenced operations at Monte Carlo. 
At the time of his death in 1877, he had accumulated two hundred 
million francs. A few years later both his daughters had married 
princes of royal blood, and so with Camille in the place of his father, 
the triumph of the Blanc family went on until the war ended it all, 
and a new era started. Mr. Kingston states that Sir Basil Zaharoff 
is now the principal shareholder in the Casino. 

The account of the internal workings of Blanc’s regime is extraordin- 
arily interesting. His spies, both in and outside the Casino, were 
without number. A player had only to win two or three times, and 
immediately three or four experts would be on the spot to find out the 
principles of the new system. The subsidising of the press and the 
hushing up of scandals connected with the place absorbed huge sums 
every year. Several of the more sensational “‘ systems ” are described 
in Mr. Kingston’s book, although all the evidence goes to prove that 
no gambler ever won by anything except luck. His accounts of some 

of the most famous of Monte Carlo players are also entertaining 
although his descriptions of a couple of sordid murders are unneces- 
sarily long and tedious. 
Crime in India. By S. M. Epwarpes, C.S.I.,C.V.O. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. S. M. Edwardes was formerly Commissioner of Police for 
Bombay, and he writes of his subject from first-hand knowledge. So 
far as such a grisly subject can be made amusing he does so, for the 
ways of the Oriental criminal, and especially the wiles of the Indian 
thief and confidence trickster, are often capable of affording amusement 
provided one is not their victim. The author has very wisely made 
statistics take a second place, and in dealing with the various classes 
of crime encountered in India prefers to describe the methods employed, 
and also gives as far as possible some idea of the motives underlying 
criminal action. The account is enlivened by short accounts of actual 
crimes committed. Due emphasis is laid upon the difficulties the 
police encounter in the course of their work, which arise from the 
lack of public opinion on the subject of crime. Legal processes 
are slow in India, and it is no uncommon thing for instance to find a 
farmer who would rather buy back his own cattle from cattle thieves 
than report the case to the police. He saves himself a lot of trouble, 
and incidentally does not incur the hostility of the thieves. The 
impression the reader gains from the book is that the Oriental criminal 
is not markedly different from his Western brother. 





THE CITY 


HE City is not quite sure whether it likes the Budget or 
not. It is satisfied with the reduction in Income tax, fy 
although it talked of 1s. it really did not expect more thay 

6d.; and the big people, of course, are not brokenhearted 
the Super-tax reduction. Some, however, are concerned with 
the ultimate cost of the Pensions scheme, which they say wil 
be merely another burden upon industry at a time wien it cannot 
afford it. A burning topic of conversation, which does not fing 
full expression in the Press, is in connection with the duty o 
silk. The customary clichés are being written about how well. 
kept the Budget secrets were, but people of all classes in the 
City are saying that now, at last, they understand the otherwig 
inexplicable rise that has occurred during the past few weeks jp 
Courtaulds. A month ago these shares were quoted at 87s, 6d, 
then, without any apparent reason, they began to rise almost 
daily until the day before the Budget, when they reached 99, 
Five minutes after the silk duty was announced they were dealt 
in “ in the Street ” at 103s. 3d., and on Wednesday morning at 
105s. The new duty is a gift to the artificial silk industry 
already with liquor and tobacco, the most profitable of all at 
present—and the shares of all the artificial silk concerns should 
benefit considerably. A little known share of this description 
is the recently issued Melso 7} per cent. preference, which can be 
bought at about 21s. 6d. These participate in surplus profits 
up to 10 per cent., and are practically certain to receive that 
percentage. The ordinary shares also appear cheap at about 
28s. 9d. Dividends of 20 per cent. were anticipated without 
the new duty, and with foreign competition handicapped, the 
company should do even better. 
* * * 

The City, as a whole, rejoices in the restoration of a free gold 
market, and the consequent return of the pound to parity with 
the dollar. This is, after all, not surprising, for the City is not 
nearly so intimately in touch with trade and industry as is 
generally thought ; some people will regard this statement as 
absurd, but the fact is that the average City banker, stockbroker, 
and the like, regard business only as a series of financial tran- 
sactions. For my own part, I consider it to be premature to 
bring the pound artificially up to the dollar; it makes us more 
than ever the financial dependency of the United States, and will 
involve more deflation. Just as there is a time-lag between 
rising prices and the necessary increase in wages, so there is 4 
time-lag between deflation and lower wages, even where the 
latter are justified. During this period our manufacturers wil 
find it more difficult than ever to compete with other nations, 
and a series of labour troubles would appear to be unescapable. 
That is how the position presents itself to a minority of City 
opinion. Meanwhile, immediate indications point to a further 
decline in trade and a rise in the share markets. 

* * > 

A few years ago the American Oil concerns limited themselves 
to their own countries, so far as production was concerned, and 
it was the Royal Dutch and the Shell companies which wer 
truly international in this direction. Of late years, however, the 
big American oil undertakings have extended their activities 
far beyond the regions suggested by their titles, and now some 
thing like a new international combination of enormous siz 
appears to be in the making by the amalgamation of the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana with the Pan-American Oil Company. 
This fusion brings under the control of the enlarged compaly 
marketing organisations in Brazil, Argentina, Venezuela and 
other South American countries, Mexico, and Britain, where it 
covers the oil bunkering stations of the British Mexican Pete 
leum Company, and the organisation of the Red Line Motor 
Spirit Company. A recent acquisition also gives the absorbing 
company majority control of the Lago Petroleum Compaiy, 
which was referred to in these notes a few weeks ago, and 
which we are likely to hear a good deal in future, for appa 
that company, which owns large oil fields exten jing under Lake 
Maracaiba in Venezuela. is becoming a big producer. Lago 





shares, which are in the denomination of five United State 
dollars, are now dealt in on the London Stock Exchange at 
about 27s. 6d. I hear also of big developments in Colombis 
where the International Oil Company, a Standard Oil subsidiary, 
is displaying gre .t activity. The statistics of production o# 
reads in the papers mean little without elucidation. Increas® 
in heavy oil are of minor importance. The consumption 
petrol surpasses all records, and the output of light oils, 
are the most important for petrol, is diminishing. Oil shar 
ought to go up this year. 

A. Emit Davies. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
THE LONDON ASSURANCE 


TOTAL ASSETS INCREASED BY OVER (500,000. 


The annual general court of the London Assurance was held on 
we y at r King William Street, London, E.C., Mr. Colin F. 
Campbell (the governor) presiding. 

The Governor first referred to the death of Mr. George William 
ts, who had been a director for over 24 years. He also an- 

the appointment of the Hon. Geoffrey Hope-Morley and 
lord Bradbury to the court of directors. 

Turning to the statement of accounts Mr. Campbell said he thought 
the shareholders would have formed the opinion that substantial 

had been made. There was nothing sensational about the 
gecounts; in fact, the profit earned was rather less than in 1923, 
put that solid progress was made was evidenced by the fact that 
the total assets had increased by over half a million sterling. The 
main basic industries of the country had, unfortunately, continued 
to experience a very difficult time. This was not the moment to 
into the general causes which had brought this about, but he 
could say emphatically that the business of insurance could not 
be expected to increase to any great extent until the general con- 
dition of trade and industry in this country, and, in fact, throughout 
the world, was in a much more prosperous state than at present. 
If in such circumstances the directors were enabled to submit a 
statement such as that in their hands to-day, he thought it was 
the best evidence they could offer that the management was 
thoroughly efficient and up to date. 


CREDIT INSURANCE. 

The Governor then touched upon the subject of Credit Insurance, 
which had been successfully inaugurated and had made rapid progress. 
So far they had not been connected with this form of insurance in 
any way, but, should they ultimately decide to participate in it, 
the proprietors might rest assured that the directors would not only 
aiily Coemecives as to the efficiency of their organisation for con- 
trolling it, but also they would not jeopardise the funds which had 
been carefully built up for the protection of the business in which 
they were already engaged. 

LirE ACCOUNT. 

The life account continued to show satisfactory progress, as was 
evidenced by the fact that no less than {1,000,000 had been added 
tothe fund in the past four years. The premiums last year amounted 
to {472,821, and the life fund now stood at £3,972,000. The rate 
of est earned was {5 58. 11d. per cent., which could be con- 
sidered satisfactory, as 60 cent. of the Stock Exchange securities 
in the fund were invested in British Government securities. The 
expenses of management remained about the same. The mortality 
experience, showing actual claims less than 80 per cent. of the 
expected, was not quite as good as in 1923, but taking the four years 
of the present quinquennium together the result was quite satis- 
factory. The feature of the year has been the marked demand for 
premium policies taken out with a view to obtaining the 
maximum relief of income tax and super tax. The present year was 
their bonus year, and it was much to be hoped that it would be a 
favourable one. 


FIRE ACCOUNT, 

The fire account premium income had increased by some {40,000, 
and they had added {450,000 to the fund, which now stood at £1,450,000. 
The sum of £104,567 had been transferred from this account to 
profit and loss account. The home business was satisfactory. but 
that in the United States was not good, although the Pacific Coast 
results were better than those from the much larger area controlled 
from New York. The American subsidiary, the Manhattan Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company, was now in full working order, and its 
figures were merged with those of the London Assurance in the 
accounts now ore them. 
_ In the marine account, they came to that branch of their business 
in which competition seemed to be the most severe. Their organisa- 
tion was so widespread that fortunately they had been able to secure 
‘profit, but he would not attempt to disguise from them his opinion 
marine insurance, taken as a whole, was not now on a profit- 
bearing basis. They had added {100,000 to the marine fund, bringing 
it up to £1,000,000, as, while the present crisis continued, it was essen- 
tial to maintain a position of considerable strength in the account. 
amount transferred to profit and loss account was £64,078. 

accident accounts ca for no special comment, exeept to note 
that steady progress was being made, and the premium income had 
Mecteased considerably during the year. 


THE DIVIDENDS. 

Interest and dividends received which were not carried to the 
accounts amounted to £127,000, and the total amount to be 
with after the transfers from the various accounts had been 

together with the balance brought forward, was £584,757. 

After making the necessary provision for taxes and for other charges, 

they proposed to transfer £25,000 to contingencies account, and 

£25,000 to premises account, and to recommend a dividend in respect 

1924 of ros. 6d. per share less tax. The balance carried 














motion was carried unanimously. 


of 
forward would then be £251,471, which was practically the same 
‘mount as was brought ake the account. 
Teserve and the contingencies accounts were quite free, and the 
bape of their investments continued to be substantially greater than 
amounts at which they appeared in the balance-sheet. 
governor then moved the adoption of the report and 
and the recommendation of the dividend as above. The 


COMPANY MEETING 


PROVIDENT AND CENTURY 
LIFE OFFICE 


The Annual General Meeting of the Friends’ Provident and Century 
Life Office was heldon Wednesday at the Holborn Restaurant, London. 

Mr. Alfred Holmes (the Chairman) said :-— 

The sums assured, after deducting reassurances, for the valuation 
period were {6,177,000, with new premiums of £377,000. Of these 
totals, 1924 accounted for {1,383,000, with corresponding new pre- 
miums of {160,000. The amount of claims paid during the quin- 
quennium was 61 per cent. of the sum expected. During the valua- 
tion period the life premium income has increased by {247,000 and 
the life and annuity fund by $2,167,000. The net interest income 
has advanced by {118,000. he aggregate of the increases in the 
various funds was {390,000 in 1924. 

CENTURY INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 

As the result of the quinquennial valuation a highly satisfactory 
trate of bonus was paid to the ha ee gay licyholders. Fe 5,719 
being the shareholders’ proportion of the distributed surplus, was 
transferred to profit and loss account, {44,000 undistributed surplus 
was carried forward. In the fire account the premium income in- 
creased by £5,000. The net trading profit was £30,349. The marine 

remiums of {85,000 were slightly less than in the previous year. 

n the accident and general account a considerable increase in income 
was secured—namely, £30,000, making the total {146,000. The claim 
ratio was 49.9 per cent., and, although there was a slight lowering of 
the expense ratio, there was a reduced profit of £8,498. The profit and 
loss account balance ot {34,000 brought forward from 1923 has been 
augmented by profits transferred from the accounts already dealt with, 
and further increased by {11,412 net interest. There remained a 
balance e-r? of which {65,625 has been utilised in payment of 
dividend, free of income-tax, for the four years 1921-1924, and the 
balance of {25,556 carried forward. During the year it was arranged 
with the shareholders to pay up {105,000 on account of uncalled 
ae The paid-up capital is now {210,000, and there remains the 
sum of {105,000 at call. Apart from this addition to liquid resources 
the departmental tunds (including profit and loss) increased by { 46,000. 

FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT BALANCE-SHEET. 

An addition ot £53,400 has been made to the reserves in respect 
of existing annuity contracts by valuing them on the basis of the 
new life annuitants’ tables recently published. The surplus shown 
as the result of the valuation was £464,326, of which {36,665 had been 

aid as intermediate bonuses to members during the valuation period. 
t was decided to carry forward {24,402 unappropriated and to divide 
amongst the members the sum of {403,259. This has been sufficient 
to provide a bonus on whole-life endowment assurances at the rate 
of {1 16s. per cent. on the sum assured, including existing bonuses 
in respect of each year’s premium paid during the quinquennium. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


OOKS.—Frazer’s Golden Bough, 12 vols., {7 108.; Balzac 
Physiology of Marriage, 16s., pub. 428.; Life of Sir Richard Burton, by his 
wife, 2 vols., 1893, £2 28.; Burton's I] Pentamerone; or the Tale of Tales 

2 vols., 1893, £6 6s., Dickens Sketches by Boz, First Octavo, edit. 1839, £3 108., 
Pickwick Papers; illustrated by Semour and Phiz, 1st Edition, 1837, £2 28.; 
Master Humphrey’s Clock, 1840, tst Edition, 3 vols., 258.; Valentine Vox, 1840, 
1st Edition, 35s.; Fox-Davies’ Book of Public Arms, as new, 425., for 14s., Country 
Life, illustrated, Vols. 1 to 12, scarce, {7 108.; Armstrong’s Peter de Wint, 1888, 
£4 48.; Gautier’s Works, Edition de Luxe, 12 vols., illustrated, in English, {5 10s. 5 
D’Alviella’s Migration of Symbols, 1894, {2 108.; Fielding’s Tom Jones in French, 
with quaint tes by Gravelot, 1751, 4 vols., rare, £3 38. ; Southey’s Joan of Arc, 1798, 
2 vols., an interesting copy with inscrip' . “ Robert Southey to Priscilla Lioyd, 
29th Oct., 1798," £21 ; Balfour's Life of Stevenson, 2 vols., rst Edition, {2 28., 1901 ; 
Bewick’s Birds and Quadrupeds, 3 vols., calf gilt, {2 1os., 1811 16; Lawrence's 
Love Poems, 1913, rare, £3 108. Bradbury’s History of Old Sheffield Plate, 1912, 
£3 38.; Perrin’s British Flowering Plants, 4 vols., 1914, £8 tos.; Prendergast's 
Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland, 1875, £3 108. ; Hazlitt's Amoris, with intro. 
by Le Gallienne, 1893, 258. ; Oscar Wilde, The Sphinx. illustrated and decorated by 
Alastair, 1920, 258.; Oscar Wilde, Salome, 1912, illus. by Beardsley, 15s.; Oscar 
Wilde, a Study by Stuart Mason, 1905, 218.; Oscar Wilde, Sebastian Melmoth, 
1904, 258.; Oscar Wilde, An Ideal Husband, rare, 1st Edition, 1899, {2 t0s.; Mase 
field’s The Dream, signed copy, 358. If you want a book and have failed to find it 
elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert k finder extant. BOOKS WANTED.— 
Machen, Chronicle of Clemendy ; Housman, Shropshire Lad, 1896; Jowett's Plato, 
vols.; Farrer, Eaves of the World, 2 vols.; Tweedie, Arabian Horse.—BAKER* 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


Beek BARGAINS.—Dictionary of National Biography, with 
Supplements, thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set, {21; Balzac’s 
Novels in English, 58 Vols., {12 ; Trollope’s Barchester Novels, 
8 Vols., 25s.; Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, 10 Vols., best edit., £7, 
Cameron Etchings, 42s.; Jones’ Dictionary Foreign Phrases, 7s. ; 
Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vols., illus. (638.), 358. Catalogues free. Rare 
and out of print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries or 
smal) parcels of books purchased.—HOLLAND Bros., 21 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 


DO YOU READ 


INTERN LABOUR REVIEW (2/6 
studies t wor! ae 
(Publishe + ion Allen Unwin. Lid) 
INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR INFORMA- 
TION (8d. weekly), current world information on indus- 
trial and labour topics. 


FRIENDS’ 

















INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 
(League of Nations), 
London Branch, Section 15, 26 Buckingham Gate, S.W. 1. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 





REFORMED INNS. 
INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask for Descriptive Lest (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


K Bestar HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, t hone, ht porters. Bed- 

room, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Full tariff 
on application. Telegrams: “ Bookcraft, London.” Telephone: Museum 1232. 


OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate.—A Private Residential 
Hotel, most pleasantly situated on a quiet corner overlooking Hyde Park, 
in 3 south. Close to Tube and "Bus Routes. Recently redecorated and 

beautifully furnished on the lines of a private house. Gas fires and telephones in 

bedrooms. Good food and good cooking. Lift. Terms from 12s. 6d. per day, 
or from 4 guineas weekly (single), 7} guimeas (double), inclusive. Telephone : 
Paddington 8083. 


EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up). Sixty rooms; electric light; 5 acres; billiards, tennis, 
croquet, bowls, golf; garages. Board residence, 52s. 6d. to 65. Write for 

Prospectus.—Littledean House, Littledean, Glos. 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
Gardens. Best locality, central. Large, bright rooms. Wireless. Tennis. 
—Mrs. H. RoGers. (Cookery Diploma.) 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. ELLs. 

( , ODSHILL PARK, Isle of Wight. Vegetarian Guest House. 


Large courtry house and beautiful surroundings.—Mrs. WYNNE. 
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All bedrooms h. and c. 


RIGHTON.—Boarding Establishment. 
Write for tariff.— 


water, electric light, gas fires ; pure, varied. generous diet. 
Mr. and Mrs. MASSINGHAM, 16 and 17 Norfolk Terrace. 
WITZERLAND.—Weggis, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 


views of Lake and Mountains. 20 mins. from Lucerne. Terms, from 7s. a day. 


FOR SALE, TO LET, AND WANTED 


NE STOREY Stone Cottage overlooking Robin Hood’s Bay.— 
Entrance Ha!!, Living Room, Kitchen. Two Bedrooms, Bathroom, h, and c., 
800 ys, Garden. 4 mile from Ravenscar Station, Post and Telegraph Office.— 

Apply Fisuer, Ravenscar, 
N EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5.—Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in al) private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone - Western 4048. 


( - UEST HOUSE FOR PROFESSIONAL WOMEN.—Quantock 
House, 17 Meadway, Golders Green. Bed-sitting-rooms, constant hot water, 
gas fires, good cuisine, partial board; Oxford Street 30 minutes. (Speed- 
well 2680). 
: | ‘O LET—Furnished Cottage—Six weeks July-August. Three-Four 
Bedrooms, Garage, beautiful country; 3 guineas.—Lane End, Shipbourne, 
Tonbridge, Kent. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. 


A SrHoRs: MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available.—Miss RoserTs, 5 High Holborn. 
































UNIVERSITY OF LONDOR, 


A Course of Three Lectures on ‘“‘ SOME NEW METHODS 1y 
THE STUDY OF PRIMITIVE MAN ” will be given by PRO R 
A. VAN GENNEP (of Paris) at the LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONo. 
MICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE (Houghton Street, Aldwych, 
W.C. 2) on TUESDAY, MAY 5th; THURSDAY, MAY 7th; ‘ang 
FRIDAY, MAY 8th, 1925, at 5 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair 
will be taken by Prof. E. A. Westermarck, Ph.D., LL.D. (Martig 
White Professor of Sociology in the University). 

A Lecture on “ INDIAN CODIFICATION: ITS MERITS Anp 
DEMERITS” will be given by PROF. SIR FRANCIS DU ppg 
OLDFIELD (Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Map. 
chester ; formerly Puisne Judge of the Madras High Court) at the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 
on WEDNESDAY, 6th MAY, 1925, at 5 p.m. The Chair will be 
taken by the Right Hon. Saiyyid Ameer-Ali, P.C., C.LE., Member 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

ADMISSION to the Lectures is FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
Syllabuses may be obtained on application to the undersigned. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar, 


APPOINTMENT VACANT B.. 
[J NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 








The Senate invite applications for the University Chair of Greek 
tenable at University College. Salary {800 (plus a gratuity of {100), 
Applications (12 copies) must be received not later than first post on 
May 27th, 1925, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of 
South Kensington, London, S.W. 7, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 





SCHOOLS 


CKLYE HOUSE, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 
Boarding School for Girls and Boys (Girls 3 to 16, Boys to Preparatory 
School age). An all round education is given in _- Subjects, while 

as ial feature is made of craft work and open air life, inclu 

and nature study. Opportunities are provided for children to develop their natural 
instinct ~ happy creative activities. For Prospectus apply Miss M. Jounstox, 
B.A. (Lond.). 


. = GARDEN SCHOOL (Ballinger), Limited, Great Missenden, 
Bucks. Good general education on natural lines. Principles of “ New 
Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Preparation 

Matriculation or Responsions if aptitude is shown. attention to Music, 

French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 

Gardening, Cookery, Games. atory Montessori House for Boys and 

from 3 to 9 years.—Principals : . C. H. NicHoLis and Miss J. S. Manviite. 


, | ‘HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, 
NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Boarding School for 
young Children. New era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natural 

individual development. No day pupils. 

Particulars from the Principal, Mrs. Grant KINO. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. EB. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4252. 


GARDENS, 

















K2e ARTHUR'S SCHOOL, 33 COURTFIELD 
8. KENSINGTON. PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND Boys. 
Apply: Miss A. A. WALKERDINE, B.A. 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Private School for Girls on modern public school lines. R by the 
Board of Education and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing 


South coast air.—Principal, Miss LucRETIA CAMERON (Somerville College, Oxford), 





MISCELLANEOUS 


REQUIRED FOR AFTERNOONS for Girl of 13, Cultured Lady 
Governess Companion with good French, or (preferably) German.—Apply 

stating par iculirs, Box 83, THe NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


A THEBNIC Scotch-Woven UNDERWEAR. BY POST Direct. 
Made in all sizes and textures. Guaranteed Unshrinkable. Patterns and 
prices post free.—Dept. 17, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 


Heep Printing is GOOD Printing ! 
Quotations for Blocks and Printing.—SANBRIDE PRESS, Middlesbrough. 














RHocemsrse BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write OSBORNES, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





REAL SAVING.—We TURN Suits, Overcoats, Ladies’ 
Costumes, etc., guaranteed as new. Descriptive Price List free, or send 
garments tor free estimate, or we collect.—LONDON TURNING Co. (Dept. E), 
16 Cherdmore Road, N 16. “Phone: Clissold 4777. New clothes also made 


EAL HARRIS.—LEwis’= AND 
Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. 
desired. —NEWALL, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 





SHETLAND HOMESPUNS. 
Patterns Free. State Shade 


AYFORD HOUSE, Windsor Terrace. Hampstead, N.W. 3 


Small Finishing School, with exceptional advantages for Modern a 
uisition of general knowledge. Highest references. Fees, 150 + 
year.—Miss NEUMANN (late Principal and Founder of St. Margaret’s School, Harrow). 


MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late 
The ‘alm of the School is to 





Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 
community ; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and i tiative by 

actical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmic, 
Elocution, Dancing, ae 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 
sea level and is on grave) soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own 
of 15 acres. 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

VV BDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 

S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. 

Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of agt 

The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most 4 
methods of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, 

MILDRED STEELE. 








TRAINING CENTRES 








y= ! Cockroaches, Blackbeetles are loathsome, hard to exter- 
minate except in the right way—by using Blattis, the only easy guaranteed 
infallible remedy. Tins, 1s. 4d., 28. 6d., 48. 6d., post-free from Sole Makers : 
HowaArtsHs, 473 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield, or Chemists, Boots’ Branches, Stores. 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Mlustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, S.W. 1. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to b Teachers of Gy tics. The Course of ihe 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics ball, ‘ie 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Net 
Fees {165 per annum.—-For prospectus apply SECRETARY. — 











A Postal Subscription to THE NEW STATESMAN costs:— 


One Year post free ... eee 30s. Od. 
Six Months ,, 9 eee eee 15s. Od. 
Three Months ,, a oo 7s. 6d. 


end should be addressed to The Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 











COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. USE, 

) ar EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HO 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School : Colet Gardeat 

A Kensington, A + Gustomse wy ae. Goapstary, Ms. & C, Montefiore, 

aie " . i. ie .—For informa Scholarships 
on send oon Gan from oe Board of Education, apply to the Principal 


Miss LAWRENCE. 
——=—ti‘ 
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